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Time heals almost everything— 
except title faults in real estate. 
A “chain of title’ represents an 
unbroken tie of the past to the 
present. Legal claims originating 
even from the oldest link may be 
pressed against whoever holds 
the deed today. 


Your interest in real estate will 
always be safe when you 
have the strong protection of a 
Commonwealth Land Title 
Insurance Policy. 
















4 Title Insurance Since 1876... Assets In Excess Of $9,500,000 
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Main Office: 1510 Wainut Street, Philadelphia 2 . . . Telephone: WAlnut 3-0400 


WILLIAM M. WEST JOHN B. WALTZ LAWRENCE R. ZERFING 
Chairman of the Board ° President Executive Vice President 


TITLE INSURANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, MASSACHUSETTS, OHIO, WEST VIRGINIA, CONNECTICUT, FLORIDA, NEBRASKA, VIRGINIA, LOUISIANA 


From San Diego, to San Fernando, to Sacramento 
—virtually everywhere you look —California build- 
ers are helping create a new and better way of life 


for thousands of families. 


Helping builders in the exacting work of sub- 
dividing is a specialty of Security Title Insurance 
Company — now writing policies in 31 California 
counties. Highly qualified teams of experts—backed 
by 1700 Security Title people—are ready to help 
make your subdivision a success. 

One example of Security Title’s capability is the 
new Los Angeles facility. Here, the most advanced 
electronic techniques provide the most modern title 


services in the world. 


TH E Put these facilities and experience to work for you. 
LN T Specify Security Title —for fast, friendly, accurate 
WA U S title services. 


FELL, SECURITY 
BUT ‘TTI LE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


H O U S E S Home Office/L os Angeles, 3444 Wilshire Boulevard 
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N financial circles money is defined by various descrip- 

j tive adjectives. There is tight money, sound money, 

easy money, dead money—and so on. But money in orbit— 

funds profitably invested and safely protected is the 
banker’s prime monetary concern. 

When this investment takes the form of real 

estate financing, ‘safely protected” is likely to include the 


security provided by a TG title insurance policy. 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE 
a COMPANY 


CHARTERED IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1883 
HEAD OFFICE... 176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 88, N. Y., WOrth 4-1000 


Title Insurance throughout the states of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Georgia 
and other states through qualified insurers 
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MBA CALENDAR 


July 24-30, School of Mortgage 
Banking, Course I, Stanford Univer- 


sity, Stanford, California. 


July 31-August 6, School of Mort- 
gage Banking, Course II, Stanford 


University, Stanford, California. 


September 16, Pension Trust Offi- 
cers Seminar, Hotel Commodore, New 


York. 


October 3-6, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


December 4-10, Case-Study Semi- 
nar on Income Property Financing, 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 


sing, Mich. 


New Post for Tolzmann 


This masthead page is missing a 
customary name this month, that of 
David G. Tolzmann, MBA’s Director 
of Meetings, who resigned in June to 
accept a position in the mortgage and 
real estate department of the Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago. While 
with MBA he played a prominent part 
in planning and arranging the Associ- 
ation’s heavy schedule of meetings and 
in this position had the opportunity 
of meeting with a great many MBA 
members over the country. All of them 
will regret, as the staff does, his resig- 
nation but will join with us in wishing 
him every success in his new post. The 
bank with which he is now associated 
is one of the country’s fine institutions 
with a high reputation and record of 


growth. 
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Sign of a Protected Mortgage Lender 


The sign in the picture above is a familiar sight in 
Illinois. It means that another mortgage lender has 
taken advantage of Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany’s experience (more than a century) and finan- 
cial strength to protect a major investment. 

Outside of Illinois, subsidiary companies issue 
title insurance policies in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, 


Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, 


Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. 

Chicago Title and Trust Company can help 
mortgage lenders in all parts of the United States 
through its reinsurance service. Where a real estate 
investment creates a risk too great for the local 
title company, the local company may arrange for 
reinsurance from Chicago Title and Trust Company. 


For information about title insurance or reinsurance anywhere in the nation, write to: 


Chicago \itle and Trust Company 


lll WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


litle Insurance Corporation of St. Louis Title Guaranty Company of Wisconsin Lake County Title Company, Inc. 
810 Chestnut Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 734 N. Fourth Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis 208 S. Main Street, Crown Point, Ind. 
Division and Regional Offices, Agents and Representatives throughout Illinois 
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.»-a compact, multi-duty 
Electronic Data Processing System 








...a complete E.D.P. system priced at $75,000 


SYSTEMS MEN WILL BE S 
INTERESTED IN THIS: leased at $1,850 per month 


The 390 is the only electronic 
system today that provides all 


four of the following flexible ; . : : 
sasthinde- 46 tnpeh dind vateale 390...an “Electronic Accountant” ... electronically maintains com- 
plete records that can be read by people and machines. 


3S90...an “Electronic Mathematician” . . . electronically performs 
all types of business arithmetic and formula computations— at 
speeds measured in 1/1000 of a second. 

3S90...an “Electronic Filing System” . . . electronically classifies 
and files data without the need for human decisions. Millions of 
digits can be stored on magnetic-tape ledger records, punched 


3SO...an “Electronic Statistician” .. . electronically analyzes 


mountains of paperwork—efficiently and economically. 


paper tape, and punched cards. 


390...an “Electronic Reporter” . . . electronically digests volumes 
of business data and provides complete, timely reports. 





a-2 40) 4.0) ¥-1.48-1 ae 


ele 


investigate This Pathway to Increase Savings... backed by 76 Years of System Service Experience ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES+CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, onic [aaa 


1039 OFRAICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Much ado about not too much: As far as mortgage financing is con- 





cerned, first half 1960 was a period to remember. Never in the past— 
never in any comparable period—were so many new ideas brought forth, 
so many new plans conceived, schemes hatched, procedures proposed that 
would change the face of real estate financing; yet they were all de- 
pendent on Congress making them come true. And so far Congress hasn't. 
It could, when it returns in August but the chances seem slim. A hous- 
ing bill of essentials seems to be in prospect now. Many, a great many, 
of the new things proposed are worthy and deserve the most careful con- 
sideration and study; but important to remember now is that all of the 
things offered up in the first half of 1960 will probably be back with 
us next year. 


Not quite what it was supposed to be: Meaning 1960, first half, 
didn't quite have the glitter, the push and vibrance that the year-end 
forecasts had predicted. Miles Colean has some comments on page 50; 
here are some from another real estate analyst, James Downs, in the mid- 
year forecast of the First National Bank of Chicago: 


"Housing starts are off 2l per cent; commercial building is up 13 
per cent; industrial building is up 355 per cent; Institutional building 
is approximately level with a year ago; and public construction is off 
13 per cent. 


"Meaningful figures on repairs and maintenance are not available. 


"We are still of the opinion that when final figures are in cover- 
ing the first six months, the decline of the industry as a whole will 
range between four and six per cent. 


"Giving attention to the question of the construction industry in 
the last six months of 1960, it is pertinent to point out at the outset 
that the comparable period of 1959 was one of spotty decline, especially 
in the housing field. Thus, if present construction merely holds its 
present rate, the decline from the previous year will tend to be lower. 


"Residential building will be off 15 per cent; commercial building 
will be up 5 per cent; industrial building will be up 20 per cent; 
institutional building will be unchanged; repairs and maintenance will 
be up 8 per cent; public construction will be down 8 per cent." 


Ahead on the horizon: Talked about for years, the wide range of 
problems affecting the country's aging population reached full flower in 
early 1960. The federal bill for medical care was one indication, there 
were many others. Less than 15,800,000 or 9 per cent of U.S. population 
is 65 or over but is expected to increase by at least 4 million in this 
decade. One thing certain: a coming boom in hospital construction. 


Time of transition: Trend for title companies to purchase others, 
to merge, to expand into larger and larger national institutions not 
only continues but accelerates. Trend of some larger builder organiza- 
tions to purchase successful, smooth-functioning mortgage companies is 
increasing. . .. Trend to creating larger, more diversified mortgage 
companies with many branches still a noticeable factor. .. . Trend for 
mortgage industry to move into the Sixties determined to leave no aspect 
of the business un-analyzed and to meet changing conditions with what- 
ever is needed was a noticeable event of first half 1960—as observed in 
recent issues of The Mortgage Banker. 
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Your policy from American Title 
provides the most exacting safeguard 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND of your mortgage investment. . 
TITLE RESERVES IN EXCESS American Title is one of the nation’s 
OF FOUR AND THREE recognized leaders in the 


QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 


title insurance industry. 





LICENSED TO WRITE TITLE INSURANCE IN Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 
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FFICIENCY 





There is a very good reason why a number of the 
country’s foremost mortgage lenders come to 
Louisville Title for customized title insurance 
service. They have found that prompt, 
immediate attention is given every problem... 


service that is efficient in every detail. 


INSURANCE |e 
COMPANY JG 





LOUISVILLE TITLE 
Psu COMCE Company. 


HOME OFFICE ° 223 S. FIFTH STREET ° LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Now over 92% of 
California property owners 
can get fast, dependable 
title protection for their 
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NEW KIND OF FASTER TITLE SERVICE NOW AVAILABLE IN 31 CALIFORNIA COUNTIES! 


Now, when you want title service in any of the 31 counties 
served by Title Insurance and Trust Company, its subsidiaries 
and affiliate companies, simply call the title company in your 
county and place your order. 

The experienced title specialist there will handle the whole 
transaction for you... get it started faster, closed sooner. 
Take advantage of this new, streamlined service. It’s provided 
at no extra cost by T.I.—the company with America’s largest 
staff of title experts, complete land records in every county 
it serves, and over 66 years of title experience. 


TITLE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY ... serving Inyo, Kern, 
Los Angeles, Mono, Orange, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, 


Tulare and Ventura counties. 


CALIFORNIA PACIFIC TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY DIVISION... 
serving Alameda, Contra Costa, Fresno, Marin, Monterey 
(Monterey County Title Company), Sacramento, San Fran- 
cisco, San Joaquin, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, 
Sonoma (Sonoma County Land Title Company) counties. 


PIONEER TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY... serving Imperial, 
Riverside and San Bernardino counties. 

UNION TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY ...serving San Diego county. 
AFFILIATE COMPANIES... Northern California Title Company 
serving Calaveras county, Glenn county, Siskiyou county and 
Tehama county; Mid-Valley Title and Escrow Company serv- 
ing Butte county; North Valley Title and Escrow Company 
serving Shasta county. 


Assets over 
75,000,000 


Title Insurance and Trust Company 


433 S. Spring Street, Los Angeies 54 - MAdison 6-2411 
Title Insurance ond Trust Company operates through branches, affiliates and sub- 
sidiories in 31 California counties, and through other subsidiary companies, offers 
complete title service throughout the stotes of Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 
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Quotes 


Reflections of the World Today in Capsule Comments 





GROWING BY BORROWING 


Inflation ts the worst tax of all, said 
Herbert Miller, former director of the 
Hoover Commission and the Tax 


Foundatior 


‘We are much gov- 
ernment by increasing the government 
debt. This has 


and makes it very easy to obtain ap- 


financing too 


an inflationary impact 


proval for government expenses be- 


cause there is no direct impact on the 
2 


people who must approve it. But it’s 


like 


the rug ; 


sweeping the cost impact under 


ACCENT ON MORTGAGES 
Said Henry S. Beers, president, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 


“We are putting more emphasis on 
mortgages than bonds, one reason be- 
ing the mortgage portfolio was on the 
low side in relation to bonds and also 


LAND TITLE’ 


SERVICE 
COVERS 


COLUMBUS 
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because mortgages are available at at- 


tractive rates.” 


* 
MAYBE LATER, NOT NOW 
Discussing the possibility of setting 
Home Mortgage Corporation 
Federal Home Loan Bank 


jvide a secondary market 


up a 
vtthin the 
System to pre 
for conventional loans, Board Chair- 
man Albert ]. Robertson said 


“The Board 
the use of such a vehicle at the pres- 


sees no real need for 
ent time, but recognizes the possible 


desirability of organizing a standby 


mechanism to be put into operation 
at some future time when such a need 
may arise 

‘It might be desirable to perfect the 
details of the organization in advance 
The Board is con- 


aspects of the 


of the actual need 
tinuing to study all 
matter, but is not prepared to make a 
against the 


this 


recommendation for or 
enactment of the proposal at 


time.” 


- JEFFERSON 


- DAYTON 


ELYRIA 


EYE ON PENSION MARKET 


Said U.S. Savings and Loan League 


President W. O. DuVall: 


“The pension funds have accumu- 
lated money at such a rapid rate that 
$25 billion has been accumulated in 
so-called non-insured pension funds 
And yet, practically no part of these 
investment funds have been channeled 
into the home loan market. 


“It goes without saying that finding 
ways and means by which at least a 
portion of these funds may be chan- 
neled into the mortgage market to our 
institutions constitutes a major chal- 
lenge to our business. 


“While our institutions 
FHA loans to pension funds, we are 
all aware that our people are not 
heavy originators of this type of loan. 


may sell 


So, if we are to have access to this 
great pool of investment capital, we 
must devise some plan to interest pen- 
sion funds in our conventional loans. 


“The savings and loan business, of 
course, would benefit from being able 
to share in the vast supply of invest- 
ment capital available to the pension 
funds. 


“Those who would benefit the most, 
however, would be the nation’s home- 
buying families who would be assured 
of a much greater supply of home 
lending funds through such a partner- 
ship between pension funds and sav- 
ings and loan associations.” 


ea 


NGSTOWN 





A MARKET APPRAISAL 

Said HHFA Administrator Norman 
Mason: 

“FHA and FNMA offices report an 
increasing number of areas where 
funds are adequate. I expect the re- 
duction in discounts to become greater 
and perhaps some reduction of con- 
ventional mortgage interest rates to 
develop. There are many evidences of 
an increased availability of mortgage 
funds.” 

° 
AND ANOTHER 

Said FHA Commissioner Julian 
Zimmerman: 

“We intend to strip away (in FHA’s 
programs) all possible red tape con- 
sistent with sound practice .. . As far 
as FHA information is concerned, 
the market is showing considerable 
strength. The trend is in that direc- 
tion and will continue.” 

7 

FORGET HOUSING GOALS 

Commenting on the idea to set goals 
for housing construction a decade in 
advance, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce said: 

“The construction industry has done 


SERVING THE CALIFORNIA 


OUR NEWEST OFFICE 


an admirable job providing the right 
housing, in the right places, at the 
right times. Government manipula- 
tion might lead to unnecessary con- 
struction. Housing markets are ex- 
tremely diverse, varying from locality 
to locality according to the multitudes 
of different preferences of different in- 
dividuals.” 


TAKE A HARD LOOK 

It’s time for it, says William A. 
McDonnell, former U. S. Chamber 
president and chairman, First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis: 

“Each generation bequeaths its un- 
solved problems to its successor. In 
the 1960s we have inherited a group 
of problems from the past. 

“Among them are inflation, tax re- 
form, labor-management difficulties, 
technological unemployment, the re- 
building of our big cities, the farm 
problem, the management of a colos- 
sal national debt, the enlargement and 
improvement of our schools to meet 
rapidly expanding needs, the problem 
of capital expansion to produce more 
goods and new products at lower costs, 
and the problem presented by the 


IN ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA.... 
SERVING ORANGE COUNTY.... 











INTERESTS OF THE NATION'S LEADING 


widespread lack of understanding of 
the operation and functioning of our 
private enterprise economic system. 

“It is also apparent, however, that 
we will be engaged in a cold war for 
a long time—that our hopes for an 
easing of tensions and armament re- 
duction have, for the present at least, 
been shattered. 

“We cannot win with shorter hours 
of work, long and costly strikes, wage- 
price spirals, featherbedding, unbal- 
anced budgets and laws, regulations 
and fiscal practices that discourage 
saving and stifle initiative and self- 
reliance. 

“Perhaps the 1960s should be la- 
beled the decade of decision, for as we 
enter it we are confronted squarely 
with the question of which way we 
want to go. Do we want to improve 
and perfect our free market economy 
or is our goal an all-powerful govern- 
ment? Do we retain our 
position as the leader of free nations 
or abdicate that role by unwillingness 
to meet the stern requirements of 


want to 


leadership? 
“There is no doubt as to which way 
most of our people would like to go in 


INVESTORS 








THE COLWELL COMPANY + MORTGAGE BANKERS 
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this bright new decade. The only 


question is ‘Are we willing to pay the 
price?” 
7 
MORE THAN WE KNEW 

The statistics been basing 
some of our decisions on weren't what 
we thought they were. Says Barron’s: 

“According to preliminary word 
it will disclose that 

actually built 
World War II 
margin the 

Some ob- 


we ve 


from Washington, 
the number of houses 
in this country since 

has exceeded by 
number officially recorded. 
servers put the short count at around 
200,000 units annually; others think 
it might run higher still. In any case, 
that the U. S.. 
in terms of residential construction, is 


a large 


the figures will show 


much more 


homebuilders and 


amply endowed than 
homebuyers may 
suspect. 

“In the pained view of one well- 
known trade magazine, the Census 
data are likely to upset the whole sta- 
tistical structure of housing and home 


finance. In particular, since the hous- 


ing agencies were unaware of their 
existence, the untallied units must 
have been built and financed inde- 
pendently, a fact which suggests that 


private mortgage money is more 
abundant than often supposed. 

“Statistics aside, the disclosure of 
the real dimensions of the nation’s 
store of shelter should have a shatter- 
ing impact on some of the flimsy poli- 
cies and loose thinking which have 
to dominate the scene. For it 
strengthens the mounting suspicion 
that in housing, as in so many other 
economic realms, supply these days ex- 
ceeds demand. This sad state of af- 
fairs, in turn, underscores the folly of 
federal programs, which, through end- 
less subsidy, have inflated costs and 
prices and kept the industry from re- 
sponding effectively to changing con- 
sumer needs. Truer yardsticks are all 
well and good, but what U. S. home- 
really could use is a new 
approach to its job.” 


come 


building 


° 


TIME TO EASE UP 
Says Arthur F. Burns, former chair- 
man of the President’s Council of 
Adi isers: 
restrictive credit policies 
their purpose. For the 
being they are no longer neces- 


Economic 
“Highly 
have 
time 
sary.” 


served 


cull bb 
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.is the result of a two-way profitable tie between mortgage people 
and Paramount. This tie stands firm on a foundation of financial 
strength against which the tides of events beat without effect. 


ARAMOUNT 
UNDERWRITERS Sam FRANCISCO, CALIF 
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A Department of Pacific National Fire Insurance Company 
Member of the Transamerica Insurance Group 
+ PHILADELPHIA, PA. - 


SKOKIE, LL. - ATLANTA.GA. + GALLAS, TEX. 





Investors 


from: TOLEDO HOME 
MORTGAGES, INC. 


re: OHIO 
MORTGAGES 








—originating and servicing 
FHA — VA — Conventional 
Mortgages 


ON — Residential and 
Commercial Properties 


IN — Ohio and Southeast- 
ern Michigan 


FOR—Life Companies, 
Mutual Savings and Com- 
mercial Banks. 


Your inquiry for present or 
future delivery is solicited. 













TOLEDO HOME 
MORTGAGES, Inc. 


Williom G. Hodupp, Presid 


OFFICE: 
— g 5.1566 


= 
COLUMBUS 1.7529 








37 North Third St., C 


or 





“SERVICE IS OUR MOST 
IMPORTANT PRODUCT” 





You can 
subscribe to 


he / 
d 


for *4 per year 


All MBA members receive a copy of The 
Mortgage Banker as a part of their member- 
ship. Many take additional subscriptions at 
$4 annually, or $10 for three years, for various 
staff members. Others enter group subscrip- 
tions for builders, architects, bankers, inves- 
tors, realtors and others with whom they 
regularly do business. They have found that 
subscriptions used in this way constitute a 
good public relations and advertising medium. 


' Subscriptions to The Mortgage Banker have 


never been solicited but the magazine is now 
available for general subscription. If you 
would like to enter additional subscriptions for 
members of your organization, or for anyone 
you believe might appreciate receiving it regu- 
larly, you can now do so at the rates indicated. 
Those receiving gift subscriptions will be 
mailed a card by The Mortgage Banker 
noting the firm donating the subscription. 
Write Circulation Department, The Mortgage 
Banker, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago 
2, Illinois. 
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A PARTNERSHIP 

Said MBA Past President Walter C. 
Nelson, to members of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks: 

“What of the future for savings 
banks’ and mortgage banks’ relation- 
ship? Does it have a permanence and 
lasting look at this time? To me it 
certainly does. Now and then I hear 
someone say that the mortgage bank- 
ing business will be a fond memory 
and that it is a dying effort. Don't 
believe it. This country will always 
need the entrepreneur who will work 
hard, take risks, 
money, unhampered by strict rules and 
confining legislation that restricts 
growth before it occurs. 

“Mortgage bankers are not standing 
still. They are moving forward with 
new ideas, improved techniques, 
adaptable organizations, proving that 
they are able to adjust to the needs of 
the times. Surely it is a comforting 
fact to know that loan correspondents 


make money, lose 


are able to keep their organizations 
together, although savings banks have 
had to materially reduce their pur- 
chases of new loans. It is important to 
you that mortgage bankers maintain 
a diversified business and continue to 
develop new outlets so as to provide 
with the when 
and also provide banks 


the borrowe1 money 
he needs it, 
with investments when they want to 
buy. 

“They are operating efficiently and 
gainfully, originating loans, eagerly 
awaiting savings banks return in a big 
way to the mortgage market. Diversi- 
fication of outlets, activities, and or- 
ganization make this possible 

“Mortgage bankers every year have 
continually supported programs to 
fight inflation and promote savings. 
We know that can 
only come from the long-term savings 
of the people. 


lend our efforts to promote savings in 


mortgage money 


We must continue to 


mutual savings banks. Possibly some 


pooling of our ideas and abilities will 





1960-1961 EDITION 


encyclopedia, F 


The established investors complete 


irectory of all Savings and Loan Associations in all 
SO states and D. ¢ Over 6,500 entries. Listings a) 
phabetically by State and City name Association 
location, key officials, assets, memberships in Federal 
agencies, 272 page cloth bound volume. $25 postpaid 
10% cash discoun Sample listings on r t 


T. K. SANDERSON ORGANIZATION 
Directory Publishers 
200 E. 25th St. Annex Baltimore 18, Md. 
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bring forth some plan that will help 
convince the public of the importance 
of setting something aside in savings 
that can be used for mortgage pur- 
poses. Certainly the advantages of 
home ownership have been sold effec- 
tively. Maybe we need to show more 
people the part they play in providing 
the mortgage funds of the nation.” 
> 
THE DOOMED CITY 

The crisis is nearing. Said Philip 
Klutznick, builder and former public 
housing commissioner: 

“Our great cities have vast cores of 
fully depreciated equipment for living 
with little or no reserve fund to re- 
place it. ... 









DETROIT 


AND 


MICHIGAN 
TITLE INSURANCE 


TITLE INSURANCE on both Owner’s and Mort- 
gagee’s Policies anywhere in Michigan. Prompt 
and dependable service from Michigan's Oldest 
Title Insurance Company. 


ABSTRACTS and TAX reports on real property in 
metropolitan Detroit. We act as ESCROW Agents 
in all matters involving real estate transactions. 


“Our cities are wearing out. They 
are without adequate municipal re- 
sources to reclaim or to renew them. 

“Our cities are losing character and 
appeal for a variety of people to live 
in at the very time when the demand 
for these facilities is growing. 

“The urban center, which ends up 
as the site of office buildings and com- 
munications, without people, is a 
doomed city.” 

* 

“During my 24 years in the Senate 
I have seen many an aid program 
start at the size of a mouse and rap- 
idly grow to the proportions of an ele- 
phant.” 

—Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
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AVERAGE BUILDER & WHAT HE BUILDS 


This is an average builder: 41 years 
old, in business 11 years, and built 20 
houses last year. 

So reports NAHB’s 1959 survey of 
7,000 of its 16,000 builder members. 

The typical builder is 41 years old 
but 40 per cent of his colleagues are 
between 30 and 40. Another 34 per 
cent are between 40 and 50. 

One builder in eight has been in 
the business for less than 5 years, 6 
out of 10 for 5-15 years. 

What’s his toughest problem? 
“Available land at reasonable price” 
had no close contenders. Forty-five per 
cent of the builders tabbed it as their 
most troublesome headache and 79 
per cent said it was a problem. 

Mortgage money—builders say they 
can’t get enough—and high construc- 
tion costs ranked about even as next 
most troublesome. 

Next were merchandising, com- 
munity facilities, FHA and VA valua- 
tions, restrictive building codes, re- 
strictive labor practices. 

The survey showed one builder in 
six does his major building in the 
$13,500 and under price range; 45.2 
per cent build for the $13,500 to $20,- 
000 market: and the remaining 38.2 
per cent build houses to sell at $20,000 
and over. 

Although this suggests that the typi- 
cal builder puts up an $18,000 house, 
the typical house is something else. 
According to a separate, April 1959 
survey, the typical or midrange house 
sold for $13,900. 

The reason for the difference be- 
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tween typical builder and _ typical 
house is that different builders put up 
varying numbers of houses. In the 
lowest priced group, 16.5 per cent of 
the builders put up 44.2 per cent of 
all houses, At the upperprice end, 38.2 
per cent of the builders construct 
10.7 per cent of all houses. 

Conventional mortgages dominated 
the financing picture, with only 15 per 
cent dealing only in government- 
backed loans, two out of five were ex- 
clusively FHA. Only 1 per cent of all 
the builders surveyed used GI loans 
exclusively. 

Forty per cent of the builders went 
to savings and loans associations for 


most of their construction money and 
commercial banks ran second. 

Wonder what a similar survey 
among mortgage bankers would show? 
For one thing, the average age would 
probably be lower than most people 
would guess, although probably not as 
low as 41 years. Yet the future has a 
habit of overtaking the present almost 
before we know what’s happening. It’s 
happening in MBA: the business for 
some time has been taking on a look 
of youthfulness until now, around the 
Association meetings, at the School 
and elsewhere, it begins to appear that 
a whole new generation is about to 
take over. 
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ATTENTION: MORTGAGE ORIGINATORS 


Our business is selling FHA and VA Mortgages to the 
secondary market. If you seek Takeout Commitments, 


we urge you fo consult us. 


EDWIN F. ARMSTRONG & COMPANY 


MURRAY HILL 2-1176 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











Agencies throughout Delaware 
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Protect your mortgage investments wich 
Berks Title Insurance policies. Berks Title offers full 
service to corporations and individuals who buy, lease or 


otherwise invest in real estate. 


Eerhs Jitle insuRANCE COMPANY 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


Florida. . 
Pennsylvania 


New Jersey.. North Caro- 
District of Columbia 


Maryland 
West Virginia 
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TITLE INSURANCE I$ TWO THINGS 





IT I$ SERVICE BECAUSE: 
It speeds the closing of a transaction; 
It reduces expensive time-loss by buyer and seller; 
It assures acceptability of titles by mortgage lenders; 
It is the most convenient and practical evidence of 
title ever devised. 


IT I$ PROTECTION BECAUSE: 


It assures the defense of a title under attack; 
It insures against financial loss if the claim should stand. 


But, it is no better than the company behind it. That's 
why so many property buyers and mortgagees insist on the 
service and protection offered by 


_ lawyers Title [nsurance (orporation 


Home Office ~ Richmond .Virginia 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND RESERVES OVER $21,000,000 


} 





LAWYERS TITLE SERVICE AVAILABLE IN 44 STATES, INCLUDING HAWAII; 

AND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, PUERTO RICO AND CANADA. 

NATIONAL TITLE DIVISION OFFICES: CHICAGO + DALLAS + DETROIT + NEW YORK. 
REPRESENTED BY LOCAL TITLE COMPANIES IN MORE THAN 275 OTHER CITIES. 

THOUSANDS OF APPROVED ATTORNEYS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE OPERATING TERRITORY. 
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HE cardinal rule of selling is to 


know your product; in a very 
close second place is knowing your 
This article is intended to 


nature and 


prospec t. 
briefly 
scope of pension funds insofar as they 


summarize the 


are likely to be of interest to mortgage 
bankers. In the in- 
terest of brevity, 


certain poetic li- 







: cense will be used 
i =« 


> % 
- 


in connection with 
the little shadings 
of differences in 
actuarial techni- 
calities and phys- 
ical structure of 
funds 





pension 
technical 


Ross Fox 


where 
interpretations are of no interest to 
mortgage people. 

Defined simply, a pension fund is 
an accumulation of money for pay- 
ment of an income to a retired person, 
with the accumulation primarily being 


made during the working life of that 


“Wortgage Banker 


JUST WHAT 
ARE THESE 


ig PS PO SES ee St tee > Pr 2 23> Ste -* ‘ . . 
LPS ag Se SS lag 2 Migtsa” SOR i eS ar 4G he ba sos 4 
SAE RR BRR ae oho WN SU TA a a ‘ Ape Se. 


PENSION 
FUNDS? 


By Ross Fox 
Vice President, T. J. Bettes Company, Houston, 
in Charge of Mortgage Investment for Trusteed Funds 


Undoubtedly the greatest and most appealing possibility in the 

future of mortgage banking is the prospect that the giant pension 
funds will become important investors in mortgages as other insti- 
tutional investors have done and that mortgage bankers will serve them 
as they serve their present investors. A great amount of time and 
thinking has gone into the effort to make that prospect a fact 

but progress is slow. One factor is that just as the pension fund 
managers do not clearly understand every facet of mortgage investment, 
mortgage bankers do not clearly understand the pension funds, hou 
they are set up, what kinds there are, who makes the decisions, etc. 

Mr. Fox has drawn a basic blueprint to answer these questions. 

Then, in the next article, is the story of what some mortgage bankers 
have already done in interesting pension funds in mortgages. 


individual. The payments run to that felt keenly by the investment 
individual monthly from the date of managers who know that their mis- 
his retirement, which is normally 65, takes might adversely affect the live- 
until the day he dies. Frequently, lihood of an 80-year old man. 

lesser payments continue monthly to Until World War II, pension funds 
his surviving The manage- principally were established by corpo- 
ment of this money entails a tremen- rations for the benefit of their em- 
dous responsibility which is generally ployees and by governmental units to 


very 


widow. 
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a lesser extent, but in both cases on 
a voluntary basis actuated by a sincere 
desire to give employees security. The 
total savings pool created by pension 
that point 


srnall compared with today 


relatively 


Che pre- 


funds at was 
ponderance of these funds was placed 
with life insurance companies under 
a contract giving certain spec ific guar- 
Being the 

the company a 
substantial portion of the money went 


antees part of general 


assets of insurance 


into mortgages 


Under the wage freezes created dur- 
ing World War II, 


began to be established as 


pension plans 
an induce- 
ment to attract employees to a par- 
ticular organization; for, generally 
speaking, such plans were not treated 


They 


attracting 


as salaries under wage freezes 


were used as a means of 
labor to defense plants and govern- 
ment offices, as the labor supply grew 
shorter. A 


method of 


increasingly long known 
little 


pension funds was to place in trust 


but used creating 
the dollar accumulations with a Cor- 
porate Trustee, thereby divesting the 
contributing corporation of ownership 
as required by the Treasury in order 
to give business expense treatment to 
the contributions made. This funding 
method is generally referred to as a 
Pension Trust and entails most of the 
elements of self insurance, as opposed 


to insurance company guarantees 


In 1949, the Supreme Court de- 


clared pensions to be a_ bargaining 
matter. This court decision, along with 
full employment and continued com- 
petition for labor, caused pension 
plans to take off like a rocket. The 
court decision caused pension plans to 
be bargained for by labor leaders, par- 
ticularly on contract dates when wage 


had the 


for success. Pension plans began to 


increases mintmum chance 


be forced at the bargaining table to 
an increasing extent, while at the same 
were con- 
The 


Trust method of funding had 


time interest rates rising 
siderably above previous levels. 
Pension 
more favorable tax treatment than 
was enjoyed by insurance companies, 
mainly in that it had no taxes what- 
soever. Funds placed with insurance 
companies were comingled with gen- 
eral assets and were given credit for 
the average earnings of the insurance 
companies for investments made that 
day, and previous years when interest 


rates were lower. The union-bargained 
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plans frequently covered an entire in- 
dustry in a given area and called for 
a pooling of funds for several different 
corporations employing a particular 
union membership. This created com- 
plexities in the insured plan that could 
be more readily met, at the time at 
least, by the Pension Trust method. 
This factor, along with the fact that 
invested funds could immediately ob- 
tain the advantage of the higher yields 
then prevailing, caused the trusteed 
method to forge ahead and substan- 
tially exceed that portion of the assets 
of insurance companies created by 
insured pension plans. 


therefore, will play an increasingly 
important role in Pension Trusts. 
Starting from virtually zero a short 
time ago, we only have one direction 
to go. Most trust instruments creating 
private Pension Trusts, permit the 
purchase of mortgages or can readily 
be amended to do so. The only legal 
barriers are the laws—if any—of each 
mortgage banker’s own state in regard 
to out-of-state ownership. 

So much for the background of the 
establishment and growth of pension 
Pension Trusts break off in a 
number of directions, each one of 
which presents a mortgage prospect to 


plans. 





“... probably the greatest single sales obstacle (in widespread 
investment in mortgages by the pension funds) is the fear of the 
unknown on the part of the people who must make decisions; also, the 
serious feeling of trust that has been placed in them as investment advisers 


on large sums of money which will have such a material 
effect on the future lives of so many aged people. The objection of 
accounting and handling detail is made in all sincerity despite the fact that 


our industry has come up with tools and handling devices to 


make the ownership of VA and FHA mortgages as safe and as simple as the 


ownership of stocks and bonds. Because there is no market quotation 


on mortgages, the sincere trustee is greatly concerned that he 


will purchase at a price that will be subsequently criticized 


as being an improper price.” 


Depending on the specific types of 
promises made to the pensioner under 
the pension plan and the yields earned 
by the fund, a fully funded pension 
plan requires that between $1300 and 
$1700 be on deposit at age 65 for a 
male, in order to give a $10 monthly 
income for the remainder of the life 
of that 


higher 


male: and in the case of the 
to give some 
This 


amount is 


dollar amount, 
extended benefits to his widow. 
dollar 
created either by annual cash deposits 


or monthly deposits and is supple- 


relatively large 


mented very materially by interest 


Carnings or principal appreciations. 


One dollar per year deposited from 


age 30 to age 65 on a worker will 
create $90 if continuously re-invested 
at 5 per cent. The same dollar be- 


comes $100 if continuously re-invested 


at 5% per cent. Thus, yield is an 
important consideration to any pen- 


sion-funding medium: and mortgages, 


be approached from a slightly differ- 
direction handled, 
in many instances, in quite a differ- 
ent manner. Each one will be treated 
separately as it might affect us in the 


ent and to be 


mortgage business. 

Pension Trusts established by busi- 
ness corporations dominate the field in 
dollar volume. The pension fund may 
have been created by one or several 
employers, but generally only one em- 
ployer is involved. There are national 
unions of large size having labor con- 
tracts with every state and virtually 
every city, contributing into one fund. 
Chere is in your home town (for ex- 
ample) a nut and bolt manufacturer 
employing 200 or 300 people contrib- 
uting into fund—they range 
everywhere in between. In the single 
employer fund, particularly, the bank 
trustee tends to dominate the thinking 
as to the type of investment to be 
made, for that is his function—to do 


one 


the investment thinking for the fund. 
Most trust instruments under volun- 
tary plans set up a few key corporate 
officers as the individual trustees who 
have the power to take the fund out 
of one trust department and place it 
in another. These men are also gen- 
erally charged with the duty to make 
certain administrative decisions and 
can make drastic changes in benefit 
structures, etc., with the agreement of 
the stockholders of the corporation. 
However, because the power to give 
also carries the power to take away, a 
corporation officer can and frequently 
will step in and influence, strongly, 
the direction investments take for the 
fund of his corporation. 

Next in size of dollar volume, (ex- 
security, 
which is not available to us), are the 
funds of states, counties, municipali- 
ties, river authorities, turn pike au- 
In the case of some of 
these agencies, investment authority 
is set by the constitution of the state, 
charter or other governing 
More frequently, how- 
ever, it is set by statute law that can 


cluding, of course, social 


thorities, etc. 


the city 
instrument. 


be amended by a legislature or by the 
act of the city council, as the case 
may happen to be. The earlier gov- 
ernment plans leaned heavily—some- 
times exclusively—on U. S. Govern- 
bonds and and 
municipal securities. They have been 
widely used to obtain lower rates for 


ment state, county 


the county courthouse bond issue or 
for a school district bond. This atti- 
tude has been changing rapidly. Many 
states, indeed, in recent years enacted 
legislation permitting a broadening of 
investments which frequently include 
FHA and VA mortgages and in some 
cases, conventional mortgages. In con- 
sidering this rather radical change, it 
should be borne in mind that pension 
funds for all practical purposes are 
tax exempt and the purchasing of a 
tax exempt security creates a heavy 
yield penalty for an item of totally 
empty value. Many legislators have 
learned this, thus the change in law. 

Most of the government plans place 
investment authority in an Investment 
-either a 
salaried counsellor or a local banker. 


Counsellor of some nature 


In some instances, however, the money 
is placed for investment with a corpo- 
rate trustee having sole investment 
authority within the confines pre- 
scribed by law. 


Probably the third largest category 

in dollar volume—of trusteed funds 
is created through plans negotiated by 
union leaders at the local level in 
an area. Controlled, as prescribed by 
the Taft-Hartley Act and other legis- 
lation, by a joint trusteeship equally 
divided between labor and manage- 
there is also a third party 
arbitrator for those instances when 
the equally-divided 
agree. Generally, however, the arbi- 
not needed on 
questions. These particular plans play 
a very dominant role in areas where 


ment, 


trustees cannot 


trator is investment 


union organization is the heaviest; in 
such areas, a considerable number of 
multi-employer plans are in existence. 
As previously mentioned, these plans 
typically cover, for example, all of 
the boilermakers in a geographical 
area; or they might involve only those 
boilermakers who are members of a 
specific local. In either event, two or 
more employers—a few involve several 
thousands—contribute into one fund 
and the movement of an employee 
from one job with one employer to 
another job with another employer 
has no effect on his pension benefits. 
The money is generally contributed on 
the basis of pennies-per-hour worked 
and necessarily elaborate accounting is 
kept under such plans. 


The greatest single obstacle in 
getting the funds to buy loans 

As is true on any policy determining 
committee, there is frequently one 
dominant individual who is the key 
man to approach in the sale of mort- 
He may be either a labor or 
In general, how- 


gages. 
management man. 
ever, labor people tend to defer to the 
investment judgment of management 
people, who generally have had more 
investment experience. There are, 
however, certain outstanding labor 
leaders who are also highly qualified 
investment men. When these serve on 
committee, their judgment—of course 
—is deferred to. 

These four broad general classifica- 
tions of pension fund types have many 
facets which make it very difficult to 
know whom to contact. Without going 
into the many diverse investment con- 
trol areas, it is well to mention one 
that predominates. In certain areas 
of the country, it has become very 
popular to employ professional invest- 
ment counsel. And it is these invest- 


ment counsellors who present more 
of a problem for the mortgage banker 
perhaps than any of the money man- 
agers. Having dealt almost exclusively 
with stocks and bonds, they, in gen- 
eral, have done very little to investi- 
the field. They are 
paid, generally, on a fee basis which 
is based on stock and bond invest- 
ments. Mortgages purchased by the 
fund are not included in the fee base, 
counsellors in general 


gate mortgage 


as investment 
disclaim any knowledge of mortgages 
and therefore any justification for ac- 
cepting a fee for that portion of the 
fund When 
outside counsel is used, the funds are 
usually placed in a bank trust depart- 
ment on a custodianship basis only, 
and the bank has nothing to do with 
the investment. It merely keeps some 
or all of the records and disburses the 
funds as directed by the individual 
In such instances, the indi- 
vidual whether they be a 
corporate officer under a plan estab- 
lished by a corporation, or a union 
official serving as an individual trustee 
under a negotiated plan, the individ- 
ual contact is more generally necessary. 


invested in mortgages. 


trustees. 
trustees, 


As previously mentioned, probably 
the greatest single sales obstacle is the 
fear of the unknown on the part of 
the people who must make decisions; 
also, the serious feeling of trust that 
has been placed in them as investment 
advisers on large sums of money which 
will have such a material effect on 
the future lives of so many aged peo- 
ple. The objection of accounting and 
handling detail is made in all sincerity 
despite the fact that our industry has 
come up with tools and handling 
devices to make the ownership of VA 
and FHA mortgages as safe and as 
simple as the ownership of stocks and 
bonds. Because there is no market 
quotation on mortgages, the sincere 
trustee is greatly concerned that he 
will purchase at a price that will be 
subsequently criticized as being an im- 
proper price. 

In the case of the bank trustee, 
there is a seldom voiced but often 
felt concern that a very large trust 
account will have its entire fee struc- 
ture endanged by the injection of 
mortgages which the trustee feels will 
definitely entail some additional cost. 
He does not wish to absorb it, nor 
does he wish to go to the individual 


(Continued on page 41, column I 
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lhe Market for Mortgages 
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NLIKE that fabled hero of the 
U Arabian Nights—Aladdin, who 
had but to rub his magic lamp; or his 
likewise lucky brother-in-fable Ali 
Baba 


ame” could throw 


who with a simple “open Ses- 
wide the doors to 
incredible treasure—no such fairy-tale 
approach presents itself to the current- 
day mortgage banker in’ his quest to 
gain access to that vast and rapidly 
growling reservoir ol long-term invest- 


ment capital: the non-insured corpo- 


rate pension funds 
Book value of these private funds 
exclusive of governmental funds, 


union and non-profit organization 
funds, and those administered through 
insurance compa- 


stood, at the 


nies 
end of 1958 (the 
latest vear for 
which SEC tabu- 
lations are avail- 


able). in excess of 
$22 billion. And a 
‘figure of $29 bil- 





lion is quoted by 


certain informed 


Robert | Beran 


experts as being 


more nearly the actual current figure 


It is estimated that by 1965, alone, 
assets in these corporate pension funds 
might equal assets of all mutual sav- 


ings banks. 


Growing at the rate of $3 billion 


or more a year—a growth rate ex- 


pected to be maintained for at least 


the next 10 years, assets in all private 


pension and retirement funds in the 


United, States (according to the same 


SEC quotation) stand at $39.3 billion, 


while Government retirement funds 
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have reached $49.5 billion—for a com- 
bined total of $88.8 billion. 

Small wonder, indeed, that pension 
funds—as a financial institution—are 


looked 


institutional 


upon as the big, new 


future. 


being 
investor of the 
Che question, however, is whether or 
chief 


ment medium of the major American 


not mortgages—as the invest- 


investing institutions—will come into 
rightful 


currently 


share? The figures, as 


add up, are not too 


the 
they 
promising 

to SEC statistics, of the 
which at the end of 


According 
$22.1 
1958 


tential of the private o1 


billion 
constituted the investment po- 
non-insured 
corporate funds, a mere $405 million 
went into mortgages—in other words, 
a negligible 2 per the total. 


True, the $405 million does represent 


cent ol 


a 276 per cent increase from the 1955 
total of $146 million; but it is none- 
theless discouragingly low when com- 
pared to the $18.4 billion—or 83 per 
cent—invested in corporate securities. 

Of course, a considerable portion of 
the $15.5 billion in insured pension 
which is 
insurance 


reserves See table page 23 


handled through the life 
companies, and which is, of course, 
comingled with the companies’ other 
reserves, does get into mortgages 
through normal correspondent chan- 
nels. 
And, 


side to. the 


there ts another 


despite the 


fortunately, 
coin. For 
over-all low, low volume of a 2 per 
cent investment in indi- 
vidual totals in different portfolios do 


encouragingly 


mortgages, 
vary and do range 
higher. For example, The Chase Man- 


hattan Bank wm New York City is 


willing to include mortgages and 
leasebacks up to 25 per cent of the 
respective investment portfolios for 
those of its trusteed funds “where,” as 
one of its vice presidents told an 
audience recently, “we have complete 
investment discretion and where there 
have been the right type of opportu- 
nities.” And, it is a matter of record 
that Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., an- 
other of the five’ —five New 
York City banks which in themselves 
are handling half of the 
total pension funds held by all banks 
$40 million in 
dential mortgages for some of the $3 


billion in trust funds which it 


“big 


well over 


has invested resi- 
man- 
ages. \ 

Other fund trustees who, obviously, 
need no further selling on the idea 
that mortgages are a good investment 
‘when held in reasonable proportion,” 
that 
to 25 per cent would be “reasonable.” 


suggest “maybe” a range of 15 
Even the more conservative of thei 
number agree that between 5 and 10 
per cent might be a fair ratio. 

Assuming that even the moderately 
conservative ratio of 10 per cent were 
to become a possibility, this could 
represent funds ex- 
pected to supply some $3.7 billion of 
this year’s net volume of term funds 
to the market—a demand, for mort- 
gages, of $370 million, a sharp con- 
trast to the $92 million in mortgages 
purchased for corporate pension funds 
in 1958. 

Based on last year’s total mortgage 
investment figure of $19.3 billion, of 
which $13.3 billion went into loans 
on one-to-four-family houses—as com- 
pared to a corporate net investment 


with pension 


s in Penston Funds 


It’s vast, some obstacles remain but some mortgage bankers have already cracked the barrier 





of $8.5 FHA Commissionet 
Julian H. Zimmerman suggests that 


billion, 


“somewhere between 25 and 50 per 
cent” might be a more realistic ratio 
for pension funds to aim at. 

While “educated” 


might appear either overly optimistic 


such estimates 
or perhaps, depending on one’s view- 


point, under-stated, and while even 
the opinions and estimates of experts 
in the field who speak from actual op- 
erating experience might vary con- 
siderably, one rather obvious impres- 
sion emerges. It is one of impact—the 
special impact which these more than 
$22 billion in corporate pension funds 
can and will exert upon the nation’s 
economy, generally, and the housing 
economy in particular. Characterized 
by many as “the most favorably, tailor- 
investment source,” 


made pension 


funds—hbecause of the constant flow of 
money into them, in periods of tight 
money as well as easy money—can be 
a real shot-in-the-arm to homebuilders 
and homebuyers, alike. It is even 
conceivable, as one of the industry’s 
elder statesmen suggested at the March 
House & Home pension fund seminar 
in New York, that these funds “‘could 
the tight 
housing.” 


loosen money situation for 


Chey could serve, too, as a natural 
to allay and to 
relieve the persistently gnawing fears 
of the industry that, if the mortgage 
banker is to have to depend on savings 


tranquilizing agent 


banks and insurance companies for 
money, there just might not be a suffi- 
cient supply to finance the future 
housing needs of this country. Even 


now, it is not uncommon for some 


mortgage companies which have been 


There’s nothing the average mortgage banker would like 


better than to open this new field of pension funds for mortgage 


loan investment. 


4nd a safe guess is that it will eventually be 


opened up in an important way but progress may be slower 


than many anticipate. 


This article is the result of extensive re- 


search investigation, in many places and with many people, 


in an effort to bring together the principal facts about mortgages 


for the pension fund market. It contains some over-all facts 


and conclusions as well as case studies of some mortgage bankers 


who have already been successful in their own individual efforts. 


lucky into the funds 
to be dependent upon them for as 
much as half of their investment capi- 


tal. Nor can such fears be dismissed 


enough to sell 


as baseless when a leading life insur- 
ance executive, John P. Traynor, vice 
president for mortgage investment, of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, can predict that “unless 
trends are next 
years, single family residential lending 
on the part of national insurance com- 


reversed in the few 


panies will be seriously curtailed by 
several, if not all, of them; despite 
the fact that it is perhaps the safest 
of all 
high degree of diversification.” 


mortgage loans with a very 
And he suggests that such a happen- 
ing “could be disastrous” unless the 


mortgage banker prepares for it. 


By ROBERT J. BERAN 


Associate Editor 


How better to prepare—than by 
turning to the fresh, new sources of 
potential mortgage money? And what 
more promising source than the pen- 
sion funds! But, as experience is prov- 
ing, pension funds are not—by any 
stretch of the imagination—just sitting 
around waiting for the mortgage 
banker to pay a call. And certainly, 
except in rare instances, they do not 
come calling on the mortgage banker. 
They are—in the vernacular—“a 
mighty tough nut to crack.” 

Some funds— many of the state 
funds, for example, and union funds, 
particularly — prefer, when they do 
invest in mortgages, to have the mort- 
gage banker work with them-as a 
direct correspondent. A number of 


funds, on the other hand, are man- 
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aged by company trustees or by sepa- 


But, logically 


rate corporations 

enough, the lion’s share of the fund 
investing business has gone to the 
banks—because of their long experi- 


ence in handling personal trusts and 
their large and well-trained investment 
Most of bank-trusteed 
handled by 


staffs these 


funds are a single bank, 
but oftentimes—as in the case of Gen- 


eral Motors, for example—one fund 
will be split among as many as six o1 


banks 


One estimate places the number of 


seven 


bank-controlled at 
A study 


funds which are 
between 80 and 90 per cent 
made several years ago of the pension 


New York State banks 
only, showed that 89 per cent gave the 


funds. held by 


trust company the responsibility for 


investment either exclusively or “sub- 
ject to the veto, direction or approval 
of the employer or other administra- 
tive agency;” and in 69 per cent of 
the cases the trustee had sole invest- 
ment determining authority 


These bank trustees—the men who, 


traditionally, administer these funds 


are “securities-minded” (a charac- 
incidentally, not nearly as 
thinking of 


but, 


reristic, 
strong in the today’s 


younger trust officers unfortu- 


nately, they are not generally in a 


policy-determining position). It is in- 
evitable that they harbor prejudices 
And, through long adherence to the 
fiduciary principles of protecting the 
_prine ipal’s estate through bond invest- 
have become conditioned 


take a 


chance, not to do anything for which 


ment, they 


to “play it safe” —not to 


the bank might later be criticized. 
[hese men are perhaps among the 
the 


anything, 


sophisticated of investo1 


And, if 


antagonized by the 


most 


group they are 


“we're letting you 


in on a good thing” approach—an 


approach which, at best, is wearing 


thin They are not unaware of the 


availability of mortgages of their 
suitabitity and, under certain market 
their desirability. 


with all of 


conditions, actual 


They are well familiar 


the selling points of the Government- 
tea- 


guaranteed mortgage—its safety 


tures, as a “minimum risk” asset: its 


yield advantage; its built-in liquidity, 
the benefits of regular amortization, ad 
infinitum 


Che question, in fact, of whether or 


not to invest in mortgages—and if so, 


to what extent—is constantly before 
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and 
fund, 


them. In essence, it is 


a market question. A 


pure 
simple 
or a fund trustee, will be interested in 
buying mortgages whenever the net 
yield is better on mortgages than on 
The 
naturally, the 
and it is this differential 
which will determine the extent of the 


When market 


good grade corporate bonds. 


spread, must be in 
fund’s favor: 


investment. the bond 


“IT began my efforts 


AA bonds. “Mortgages,” in the words 
of one trustee, “to be attractive must 
have a yield of at least one-half point 
more than Moody AA bonds 
pensate for the risk factor involved.” 

Historically, mortgages generally 
have paid higher yields than bonds. 
In the past F course, 
mortgages have had to compete against 
yields of bonds. 


to com- 
few years, of 


the high corporate 


(Here, in 


his own words, is one mortgage banker’s 
report on his experience in getting through 


to the pension funds) 


to sell the pen- 


sion funds in 1956 and did not succeed 
until December of 1959. It was a long and 
arduous task. On my first call, 1 was given 
the argument that mortgages could not com- 
pete with bonds because of the simplicity in 
handling bonds as compared to the cumbersome 


records for mortgages. 


1 analyzed this statement 


quite carefully, and on my successive visits | con- 
centrated on breaking down this argument and at the 
same time pointed out the advantages of mortgage in- 
vestments. | had to admit that to a small degree there 
was some work in mortgage investments, but that a 
good, qualified mortgage banker could keep this to 
such a minimum that the amount would be relegated 


to insignificance. 


4lso, | repeatedly presented the 


argument that a mortgage was a self-liquidating 
obligation which provided a fluidity not available 
in any type of competitive bond investment. In 
final analysis, if a mortgage will yield one per 
cent more than competitive bonds, an investor 

who is reasonably prudent must recog- 

nize the value of mortgage investments.” 


and other investment media (private 
placements, leaseback deals, etc.) be- 
come so attractive that they can't 


be denied, then the mortgage market, 
naturally, is by-passed. 
For pension funds—with the excep- 


tion of certain union funds, which, 


generally, are more interested in 
helping people than in striving for 
are extremely yield con- 


the 


bigger yields 
they are, in fact, most 
yield conscious of any investor in the 
business. Yield is all-important. It 
plays a key role in any fund’s invest- 
ment policy—it is, quite definitely, after 
safety of principal, a fund’s principal 
Everything 


SCc1lOUS ; 


investment objective. 
hinges on yield. 

As a general rule of thumb, a fund 
trustee likes to compare his Govern- 
with Moody 


ment-backed mortgages 


Today, however, the yield on FHA 
loans is high enough to be attractive 
in competition with other fixed-in- 
come investments. Many investors, in 
fact, are netting 54% per cent on their 
FHA mortgages. This is 1% per cent 
more than from long-term government 
bonds one-half per cent 
than AA corporates. 


and more 


But, still, no break-through! 

Actually, to speak of “no break- 
through” is not, essentially, valid—for 
pension funds are in the mortgage 
business. They are in it now—and 
from their viewpoint, considering the 
great flexibility of their investment 
choices, they are in it to an appreci- 
able extent. 

With a wider 
than most investors and with very few 
real legal hobbles—indeed, with the 


investment latitude 


full spectrum of the investment field 
to choose from—a pension trust can 
seize opportunities far more easily 
than investment media. And, 
with such freedom, it is little wonder 
that “pension fund investment policy 
ranges all over the financial map.” 


most 


On this very point the mortgage 
think — for, 
mortgages as a 


must 
the 


banker pause to 
while use of 
medium of investment by 
funds certainly will increase, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if mortgages ever will 


pension 


represent as large a percentage of 
pension trust portfolios as they do of 
the portfolios of savings banks and 
insurance companies. The 
banker, it would seem, must stop com- 
paring the mortgage investment po- 
the 


investment al- 


mortgage 


tential of the pension funds with 
volume of 
ready engaged in by these other in- 


mortgage 


vestors. It is an all-too-pat conclusion 

to arbitrarily decide that pension 
should buy 
life insurance companies buy mort- 
It is justified, it is not 


funds mortgages because 


gages. not 
even logical. 
Basically, there is no more difference 
in getting tapped into a pension fund 
than in going out and becoming a 
correspondent for an insurance com- 
pany. It is, strictly speaking, a matter 
a matter of 
the 


of timing and approach 
being on hand at the right time 
right time being whenever a fund is 
in the mood to invest in mortgages) 
and then being able to sell, to con- 
vince the that the 
product he wants to buy. 


investor yours is 

As one mortgage banker, who has 
done it, so imaginatively sums it up: 
“If you have apples to sell, you must 
first find someone who eats apples and 
who is interested in buying apples 

then you must convince him that 
yours are the very best apples he can 
And to extend 


bit further—it 


get for his money.” 
thought 
is always possible, too, that you will 


this even a 
come upon someone who prefers to 
then, although the task 
must obviously be a harder one, your 


at pears, 


goal will be to muster your best sales 
approach and convince this eater of 
pears that apples are, indeed, fine 
eating—equally as good, if not better 

and that they should be given a try. 

Just as in any investor-correspond- 
ent relationship, it is imperative that 
the banker first learn the 
specific requirements of the specific 


mortgage 


fund he is preparing to solicit—for, as 
Ross Fox has pointed out in his illumi- 
nating critique on the categorical dif- 
ferences of pension funds, there is as 
much a multiplicity of requirements 
and of approach as there are funds. 
The mortgage must be pre- 
pared to adapt as a specific situation 
develops or demands; and he must 
be prepared to help his potential cus- 
This, of 
investor-cor- 


banker 


tomer solve his problems. 
only normal 


respondent procedure. 


course, is 


Above all else, the mortgage banker 
must learn to merchandise his product 

something which he and the sellers 
of mortgages, in general, have never 
seriously attempted to do; or, at least, 
not in the same manner as the security 
dealers for generations have success- 
fully merchandised theirs. He 
devolop certain merchandising tech- 
niques with the operating 
problems of the fund trustees in mind. 
He must provide the machinery to 
enable funds to buy when they are 
able—and when they are ready. He 
must be prepared to give the trustee 
he needs- needs it. 


must 


specific 


what when he 


Each and every mortgage banker, 
all, has the same product to 
and 


alte 
sell. Why then have some sold 
why have so many not sold? Because, 
quite simply, it is primarily a problem 
of mechanics—of merchandising one’s 
product. 

This, of course, introduces an entire 
broad area for discussion—the lack of 
experience of many fund managers in 
handling or evaluating mortgages; an 
the part of these 
managers to assume additional opera- 


unwillingness on 


tional responsibilities or expense and, 
at the same time, a reluctance even 
to be shown that, today, there are 
tools and handling devices which 
make ownership of FHA and VA 
mortgages as safe and as simple as 
the ownership of stocks and bonds; 
the reluctance, too, of so many funds 
to work on a forward commitment 
basis; the problems of bank credit and 
warehousing; market risk; the whole 
issue of “immediate” delivery and the 
opposing interpretations given to it by 
fund managers and by the mortgage 
banker. These, to cite but a few of 
the more pertinent issues, will be ex- 
plored in a subsequent article sched- 
uled for this publication’s August 
issue. 

At this point, instead, it will be 
best to focus emphasis on some actual 
“case history” experiences of mortgage 
bankers who—through patience and 
perseverance, and through having de- 
veloped their “merchandising” tech- 
niques, whatever the approach—have 
successfully sold to the pension fund 
market. The firms under 
will remain unidentified, but the facts 
as presented are based on the specific 


discussion 


experiences of specific mortgage com- 
panies. 

In this first “‘case,””’ a Fund—a state 
fund—made the initial approach to 
the Company, instead of vice-versa 
which is by far the more typical ex- 
perience. However, it is not uncom- 
mon by any means for a fund trustee 
or a fund, itself, to seek out a mort- 
gage banker—sometimes just for in- 
formation or advice, sometimes on the 
direct recommendation of another in- 





Private 
Non-insured corporate funds 
Insured pension reserves 
Total private funds 
Government 
Railroad retirement 
Civil Service 
State and local. 


Total Government funds. 
Total 


the Social Security 


ment and Social Security 





ASSETS OF ALL PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PENSION FUNDS 
$Billion 


Old Age and Survivors Insurance 


*In addition to non-insured corporate funds and insured funds the total includes reserves of 
non-profit organizations, multi-employer plans and union-administered plans, as estimated by 
g Administration for the years 1955-1957 

tion of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

SOURCES: Securities and Exchange Commission, Institute of Life Insurance, Treasury Depart- 
Administration. 


Book Value, End of Year 
1950 1955 1958 
3.5 14.2 22.1 
5.6 11.2 15.5 
11.7 26.5 39.3 
2.6 3.6 3. 
4.1 6.4 8.7 a 
' .3 10.5 15.2 
13.7 21.7 21.9 
25.7 $2.1 19.5 
37.4 68.6 88.8 


The 1958 figure is an extrapola- 
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vestor institution, sometimes on the 
strength of a past business connection. 

Che instance, Was 
one of wanting information. The Fund 


had FHA 


and wanted the Company’s opinions 


reason, in this 


become interested in loans 
on whether or not they would provide 
a suitable addition to their portfolio 
Che Company did, indeed, provide the 
isked-for fact, it 
made a full presentation to the Fund’s 


information in 


investment committee: and it landed 


Fund 


for the Fund 


the As a direct correspondent 
though not its sole cor- 
respondent, the Company in its seven 


Fund 


count on a 


years of working with the has 


been able each year to 


definite order for a specific number of 


loans at a given vield—for the Fund, 
like so many, is able each year to plan 
its available investment money (funds 
un do this, with uncanny accuracy 


and provide each of its correspondents 


with definite orders 
The Company, in turn, has been 
ible to set ip each vear a definite 


mortgage pattern based on a fair and 


competitive loan ratio and a sale 


minimum yield; then, without excep- 
tion, it stays within the limits set up 
It has never had to warehouse a loan, 
has never been out of the market and 
has always been in a position to place 
1 loan which it originated 

In general outline, the procedure 
satisfactorily for 
office 


in handling the mortgage portfolio are 


which works most 


the Fund, and in which costs 


reduced to a minimum—is so 


Mortgages purchased from the 
Company usually are bought in $250,- 
000 or $300,000 blocks: 


block is assigned a schedule number. 


and to eac h 


The loan pac kage goes to the Fund’s 
fiscal agent, which in this instance is 
the state treasure! He makes the dis- 
bursement. A daily collection report, 
showing identification number, sched- 
ule number, name of mortgagor, type 
of loan, principal, interest and escrow 
old 
prepared by 
Fund. 

On a set day each month, the Com- 


balance, is 
the 


payments, and new 


the Company for 


pany prepares, from these daily re- 


ports, a summary by SC hedules show- 
ing the principal and interest received, 
as well as the service fee. This pro- 
the remittance to 
with the 


Copies 


vides the details for 
the 
net chee k. goes to the agent 


Fund: and it, together 


of the summary and of the daily col- 
lection reports go to the Fund. 
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Che Fund, itself, maintains no in- 
For 
each schedule number, the Fund sets 
at the 
time of delivery—enters the par value 
total of the block From 
the periodical summary, the Fund re- 


dividual historical loan records. 


up a separate ledger page and 
mortgage. 


cords on the appropriate ledger page 
the principal repayment, interest re- 
ceived and the new balance. Once a 
July—the 


nished with a photostatic copy of the 


year—each Fund is fur- 


Company's individual loan records. 


Since the Fund is subject to annual 
audit by the auditor of the state, these 
photostatic copies of the Company’s 


records enable the auditor to recon- 


the 
against the schedule balance as shown 


cile Company's loan accounts 


by the Fund. In event of a foreclosure. 


the legal work is handled by the At- 
torney General, who is an ex-officio 
member of the state board (Fund 


Che block system of accounting em- 
ployed here, the Company reports, has 
just about ieached its saturation point 
and is in need of refinement to fit the 
needs of the Fund as its mortgage in- 


vestments continue to grow. The Com- 


pany, therefore, plans to advise the 
Fund that a switch to single debit 
will be advantageous. 

In evaluating its own success in 


the 
importance 


“selling” this particular fund, 
attaches 
that in its 


presentation before the Fund’s invest- 


Company great 


to the fact very initial 
ment committee, it did not emphasize 
nly the positive aspects of the picture 

to the exclusion of the less bright 
possibilities or negative eventualities 
which conceivably could crop up. It 
approached the Fund objectively and 
with total honesty. 

fair 
what 


For example, in presenting a 
telling of the 
could happen and what might be ex- 
the pointed 
quite openly that by embarking on 


entire story—ol 


pected Company out 


such a program of mortgage invest- 
ment, it could be entirely possible for 
an investor to experience loss. And, 


just as explicitly, too, it explained that 


efforts to secure advance commit- 
ments or to originate over-the-counter 
business at prices inconsistent with the 
market could, possibly, create problems 
for both the Fund and its agent. 

“Be frank enough, in the very be- 
right the 


start what problems might arise,” is 


ginning, to indicate from 


this particular Company’s advice- 


and, in effect, is its own best measure 


of success. “By not painting a glori- 
fied picture of pure honey, of fair 
skies and smooth sailing—by pointing 
out weaknesses and possibilities of loss, 
rather than waiting for the fund to 
confront you with them, a mortgage 
banker will create confidence on the 
part of the fund.” 


In short, 
lously fair presentation will enable a 
fund to better evaluate in all 
likelihood, will engender a far more 
favorable reaction. 


a complete and scrupu- 


and, 


Our second case history is that of 
a mortgage banker—in a completely 
different section of the country—who 
has effectively “sold” to two pension 
funds, each through a different ap- 
proach. 

One fund, for example, was han- 
dled by the trust department of a 
commercial bank. In the 
bank had an extremely knowledgeable 
mortgage department which was ac- 
tively engaged in advisement and han- 
dling of mortgage investments for the 
trust department—and, so, the Com- 
pany had very little contact with the 
trust department, itself. In this in- 
stance, certainly, the mortgage bank- 
task 
education; it was primarily a selling 
job. It consisted, almost entirely, of 
selling the bank’s mortgage depart- 
not the trust department, per 
se, which actually administered the 
Fund—but the mortgage department 
on the reputation of the Company 


this case, 


er’s therefore was not one of 


ment 


and on its effectiveness in servicing 
loans. The desirability of the terri- 
tory where the loans would be located 
was another prime point on which the 
mortgage department had to be con- 
vinced—and, of course, the Company 
had to be in a position to produce 
the mortgages at a given time and 
at a competitive yield. 

No novel methods in sales approach 
were used—it was a plain and simple 
case of selling the Company and its 
services to the mortgage officers of the 
bank; and then, having once achieved 
this acceptance—being able to pro- 
duce, when the situation demanded. 

The Company’s other sale came 
about principally through its past con- 
nections with an institution handling 
a union fund—and, in this case, the 
main problem was in procuring the 
mortgages to meet the Fund’s demand 
and timing requirements, and at a 

Continued on page 29 














Something to Look Forward Co... 
MBA’s 47th Annual Convention 


CONRAD HILTON HOTEL - OCTOBER 3-6 


Make Your Plans Now to Be Chere 


> CHICAGO’S AN MBA TOWN And it’s Chicago again in 1960, for the 
Association’s 47th annual Convention. More MBA Conventions have 
been held here than in any other city. It was the city where MBA got 
its start nearly a half century ago. Chicago is preeminent as a Conven- 
tion city—central location, extensive hotel facilities, everything. It’s 
always a picturesque, interesting city to visit, like no other in the world. 
Every advantage which a large metropolitan center offers is available 
in Chicago. There’s always a lot to do, a lot to see. So, one big appeal 


of MBA’s 1960 Convention is that it’s in Chicago, a town MBA people 





have indicated they like very much. 


> IT’S AN ELECTION YEAR Every four years the U. S. goes through what 
it will experience in 1960, a national election with all the attendant 
debate, controversy, arguments. With international and national de- 
velopments being what they are, it’s not too much to say that it will 
be about as crucial an election as we've had in this country. Recognizing 


that the political part of American life at this time is as important as any 





other, one of the four general sessions of the Chicago Convention will 


be devoted to it. You will hear outstanding political figures discussing 





the national issues, issues that unite us as a nation as well as issues 


that divide us. 
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> REVOLUTION IN THE CITY Because more people live in cities than ever 
before, because the problems posed by expanding metropolitan areas 
are second to none, because we've reached the time when drastic and 
realistic action must be taken to cure the ills of our cities—because of 
these and other equally compelling circumstances, The Revolution in 
the American City is a prime consideration for mortgage bankers looking 
to the future. One Convention session is devoted entirely to these prob- 
lems. There members will hear Mayor Richard Lee of New Haven tell 
how in his community “We Built a New City.” Robert Foeller of 


ACTION will tell (and illustrate) the revolution underway and 





ACTION’s immediate past president, James W. Rouse, will conduct this 
exploration of strategic importance for mortgage bankers. It’s an expe- 


rience to anticipate, an experience of the greatest practical value. 


» HOUSING IS OUR BUSINESS Housing and the financing of housing, 
construction, building, real estate. That's what the mortgage industry is 
for, financing things that get built. And what a complicated and complex 
business it has become, this vast area of housing involved as it is with 


all sorts of regulations, ramifications, etc. MBA meetings in the past 





have gone into all aspects of housing but at the Chicago Convention 
members will hear a panel discussion more comprehensive than they 
have experienced before. It will be so broad, so all conclusive that it 
can only be labeled in the broadest possible way—a Panel on Housing. 
On the rostrum will be many of the most prominent and respected 


authorities in the field of housing. 


> SOMETHING SPECIAL Special, and something to greatly anticipate. 


Call it your luncheon date with Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, a man who 





has inspired as many men and women of all ages as probably anyone 


in the country. Dr. Peale will be at MBA’s Chicago Convention for 


Se) 


a special event, a luncheon for all attending. It's Wednesday, 12:30, 
Grand Ballroom and Dr. Peale’s theme will be “Techniques of Success- 


ful Living.” Anyone who has ever heard Dr. Peale will want to hear 





him again; anyone who hasn't will derive the greatest personal satisfac- 


Dr. Peale 


tion and benefit from hearing this outstanding personage of contempo- 


rary America. 
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> THE LADIES ARE EXPECTED And for good reason, too. They like 
Chicago and all the things there are to see and do in Chicago. Added to 
the things they will be doing and seeing on their own, here are some 
other plans for them. First, they be an important part of the annual re- 
opening of Club MBA Wednesday evening. Then for them exclusively 
are two special events, the first a tea and reception, Crystal Ballroom, 
Blackstone Hotel, Monday afternoon, 2 to 4, where they will hear well 
known artists sing Broadway songs of the past and present. The other 
event is a luncheon and fashion show Tuesday, Narcissus Room, 


Marshall Field’s. 








> ROUNDING ITOUT MBA's 1960 Convention is serious business, aimed 
at looking into some of the most important matters affecting our busi- 


and there are 





ness lives and our industry. But there is a lighter side 
many events under this general heading. One which no member will 
want to miss is Club MBA, the annual cabaret party which everyone 
attends. This year the entertainment is headed by the renowned Guy 
Lombardo Orchestra with a series of variety acts. They will play for 
dinner and the show, then some tables will be cleared for dancing to the 


haunting Lombardo melodies. 






———"— .» 


MATTERS TO 
ATTEND TO 
NOW » 





> CONVENTION REGISTRATION: $25 for members, $15 for wives—and 
wives’ registrations include tickets to the Fashion Show and Luncheon, 
Tuesday, October 4, at Marshall Field’s and the tea on Monday, Octo- 
ber 3, Blackstone Hotel. 

> LUNCHEON WITH DR. PEALE: Wednesday 12:30 p.m., October 5, 
Grand Ballroom. Tickets $7 each. Limited capacity. Can be purchased 
now at headquarters office. 

> FARM LOAN CLINIC AND LUNCHEON: Tuesday Noon, October 4, Bev- 
erly Room, tickets $5 each. Can be purchased now headquarters office. 
> CLUB MBA: Wednesday evening, October 5, Grand Ballroom. Tables 
reserved in order of tickets purchased. Dinner and show followed by 
dancing to Guy Lombardo’s orchestra. Because of limited seating 
capacity tickets can be—and should be—purchased now at headquarters 
office at $12.50 each. 
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You'll Meet Them in Chicago 





Mayor Lee 


Norman Mason Julian Zimmerman 
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J. J. O'Leary R. L. Hughes 
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CRUSADE TO SAVE THE CITY—A bit dramatic, a bit over- 
drawn but before not too long that’s about what all these efforts on 
behalf of preserving urban life will add up to. Every presidential 
candidate, both parties, is on record as saying that it’s one of this 
nation’s big problems. At the Chicago Convention we're going to 
look into the matter—in a way, and following a pattern, that will 


surprise and delight you. 
® F6D~9 


BIG PANEL ON HOUSING—Just as we said, we plan to make 
this a big one. We're rounding up foremost authorities in many 
diversified fields, will bring them all together in one place and 
then discuss every aspect of this broad field of housing and housing 
finance with which we are all interested and which means so much 
to our future. Among them will be: HHFA Administrator Norman 
Mason and FHA Commissioner Julian Zimmerman who will speak 


for the agencies and the efforts which they represent so well. 


R. L. Hughes, outstanding Texas builder, former president of the 
National Association of Home Builders and well representative of 


this generation of progressive home builders. 


James J. O'Leary, who heads the research division of the Life In- 
surance Association of America, and is in a better position to tell 
us where the investment funds are coming from—and why—than 


anyone else. 


Dr. Robert C. Turner, Professor of Business Administration at In- 
diana University, will speak on the economic aspects of housing’s 


future. 


Charles A. Wellman, executive vice president, Glendale Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, Glendale, Calif., will speak for the 


important segment of housing financing his institution represents 


C¥e NI 


ANOTHER SPEAKER: Dr. Sylvester Petro, Professor of Law at 
New York University, will address the Convention on “Labor 
Policies for Economic Growth” in conjunction—or rather in a 
debate with—another prominent person. More about that later 


in the final advance program. 


PENSION FUNDS 
Continued from page 24 


competitive yield. 

Currently, the Company is actively 
One 
of these is a pension fund for one of 
its local area utility companies. The 
trust officer of the bank handling the 
Fund was not sympathetic—originally 

-to mortgage investments. As a con- 


working on two more accounts. 


sequence, the Company contacted one 
of the utility officers 

stressing not only the fact that mort- 
gages but 
that it would be good public relations 
to invest funds in home financing in 


company’s 


were a good investment, 


the same territory where the company 
operated and derived its income. 

As a result, the utility company offi- 
cer has become interested in the pros- 
pects of mortgage investments; and he, 
“sell” the 
No com- 


is endeavoring to 
trust the Fund. 
mitment has, as yet, been forthcom- 
ing. When 
come through, the Company (even 


in turn, 
officer of 
and if, however, it does 
though the particular trustee bank has 
no regular mortgage department, as 
through the block reporting 
method and the regard 
which the bank has for the mortgage 


such 
because of 
firm—anticipates no need for utilizing 
the services of any type of interim 
conduit agency. 

[his particular case, incidentally, 
illustrates a rather important point 
the so-called “backdoor” approach to 
pension fund selling. Where approach 
is impossible through the fund trustee, 
or where the trustee, having been ap- 
proached, turns a deaf ear—it is quite 
possible, and oftentimes successful, for 
the mortgage banker to work through 
a Fund’s principal. Many a fund has 
been sold by a mortgage banker con- 
vincing, first, the principal—and the 
principal, in turn, convincing the fund 
trustee. 

One company, doing a multi-mil- 
lion dollar business in pension fund 
investment, admits that in almost all 
cases it has dealt directly with the 
fund principal in effecting a sale. 

It is entirely possible—and certain 
experts do this 
that the big push to invest in 
mortgages will have to come from the 
pension fund principal or administra- 
tor, rather than the trustee. Of course, 
while a principal can suggest, can 
recommend and can, generally, be 


informed espouse 


theory 


rather positive about making its pref- 
erences known—it can never compel 
or coerce a trustee into action to 
which the trustee does not conscien- 
tiously feel it can be a party. 

Long years of basic planning and 
“missionary work” in the field, cou- 
pled with a soft-sell approach and a 
certain amount of “window dressing” 
for his loan offering presentation 
the foundation 
which one mortgage banker is build- 
yet, 


such are stones on 
ing a comparatively modest, as 
but profitable business in mortgage 
Area 
diversification is an important aspect 
of his offerings; and his approach to 
the funds has been varied. 
instances he is originating and servic- 
ing directly; in others he works 
through banks serving as fund trustees. 


placement for pension funds. 


In some 


A long period of “no receptivity” 
greeted this mortgage banker’s initial 
efforts when he first began soliciting 
the pension field, some five to eight 
A big recalls, 
overcome offset 
in yield the 
added _ fee fund 
trustees generally charge for includ- 


obstacle, he 
the 
created by 


years ago. 


was to obvious 
advantage 
which banks as 
ing mortgages in the investment port- 
More often than not, he found 
uncomfortable 


folio. 
himself in a _ rather 
“squeeze play” position when a bank, 
as trustee, would agree—with him— 
to a modification of its fee, but, actu- 
ally, in its working operation with its 
principal—would not. 

Ultimately, one of his city’s banks 
did introduce the desired modification 

thus permitting the carrying of 
mortgages in a fund’s portfolio, under 
a servicing contract with an outside 
mortgage servicer, and with a net en- 
hancement of yield on the fund’s in- 
vestment. This, of course, is 
thing that New York banks 
effected to a considerable extent. 


some- 
have 


that “break-through” 
ment, the bank altered its 
thinking that, now, it is buying mort- 
gages for its own pension fund; it is, 
in fact, buying regularly as its fund 
accumulates, allowing the mortgage 
banker to produce on a schedule basis. 


Since mo- 


has so 


In presenting his loan offerings to 
a prospective investor, this mortgage 
banker—as one approach to effective 
merchandising—provides an attractive 
“window dressing” 
cluding a colorful outside folder with 
through 


presentation, in- 


a picture-window device 


which is visible a koda color print of 
a typical home in the specific tract 
included in the folder is a 
two-page prospectus setting forth a 
information 


available. 
minimum of essential 
number and type of loans available, 
interest ratio, dollar amount of loan 
range, total mortgage amount in en- 
tire offering, length of mortgage, down 
payment requirement, lot size, street 
and utility facilities, and such general 
industry, trans- 


information as area 


portation, nearby business and educa- 


tional facilities, future economic po- 
tential of the community, etc. 
Likewise, as an exponent of the 


“soft-sell,” this mortgage banker will 
never in his travels about the country 
descend suddenly upon a fund trustee 


and, with nothing more substantial 
than builder promises, attempt to 
sledgehammer through a deal. In- 


stead, on these initial visits he prefers 
confining his approach merely to dis- 
cussing problems and possibilities, to 
familiarizing himself with the operat- 
ing procedures and requirements of the 
particular trustee involved, to learning 
if perhaps there is not something pe- 
culiar to his operations which might 
be of special interest and benefit to 
the trustee. In short, he establishes 


the contact and he establishes good 


will. Later, perhaps as much as a 
year later, he will again contact the 
trustee—this time with something 
saleable ‘‘on the shelf,” something 


definite to offer. It will be tailored 
to the specific trustee’s requirements; 
it might, indeed, be just what the 
trustee is looking for—and, voild, he 
has landed his fund. 

In this mortgage banker’s opinion, 
based on his own experiences in the 
field, a fund—to invest— 
must first to invest; and from 
that point on “it is a matter of meet- 


pension 
want 


ing each obstacle as you come to it. 
Delivery, whether immediate or de- 
ferred, is simply a matter of mechanics 

something to be worked out on an 
individual basis. Of course,” he em- 
phasizes, “‘the must be 
available when the fund wants them.” 


mortgages 


In essence, each mortgage banker 
must open up a source of funds avail- 
able to his own company; each must 
develop his own program—one which 
will convince a_ fund’s 
minded trustee that mortgages can be 
acquired with ease and speed. Varied 


securities- 


(Continued on page 49 
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The Motel 





largest motel, now building near Chicago's O'Hare Airport, will even have a convention hall 


The motel, like the shopping center, has been a development of these 


times. It was new, to meet a new need. Over the years, the motel has met 





with favorable investor interest, but that interest has varied from time to time. 


Here, Mr. Hoffman takes a new look at motel development and motel loans 


with an up-to-the-minute appraisal of the conditions affecting them. 


, por rY vears ago. when Dad 
packed Mom and the kids in the 
took off on a 


trip involving one or 


family car and motor 
more overnight 


stops, the family 


chose a respect- 
able tourist home 
as its refuge tor 


the night. The 
folks looked the 
room over, tested 


the mattresses, and 





Dad bargained 
with the owner 
over the room 
Robert A. Hoffman } 
charge 
During the 1930's. as motor travel 
blossomed across the United States, 


the tourist homes gave way to “tourist 


cabins,” sometimes called tourist 
courts, which were small, individual 
box-like houses with a minimum of 


personal conveniences 


Overnight accommodations have 
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By ROBERT A. HOFFMAN 


Vice President, Ivor B. Clark, Inc., New York 


been subjected to continuous evolution 
rhe 


the motel, a hybrid 


ever since tourist courts were 
superseded by 
term which is now part of our stand- 
ard vocabulary. The motel, in turn, 
has been replaced in recent years by 
the motor hotel, the latest if not the 
final product of the metamorphosis of 
overnight accommodations for the 
highway traveler. 


Let’s go back a bit and see what 


has brought about these changes in 


highway hosteleries. 

Motor travelers realized quite early 
that to stay overnight in a typical 
was 


Chere 


transient hotel in town or city 


inconvenient and expensive. 
were difficulties in parking the cai 
and moving people and luggage into 
the establishment. The cost was rela- 
high both for accommodations 


with 


tively 


and related services. People 


homes along highways and with spare 
that the traveler 


bedrooms found 


would prefer to stay in these homes at 
a moderate fee. 
But 


inadequate to the demand. 


these tourist homes were soon 
“Tourist cabins,” a logical solution 
to the problem, soon became profitable 
little For the part, 
these tourist courts were individually 


businesses. most 
owned and generally financed out of 


savings from some other profitable 


occupation or enterprise. It was only 
a step to put the cabin facilities under 
one roof. Result: the motel. So many 
people were attracted to this business 
that it soon became a major industry. 
For the most part, individual motels 
were still modest operations requiring 
only moderate capital raised from lo- 
cal sources. 

But the highway traveler’s demands 
became increasingly sophisticated. Not 
only did he seek a but he 
wanted both plain and fancy eating 
facilities, cocktail lounges and swim- 


room, 


ming pools. 

Che patronage of businessmen soon 
demand for meeting 
convention halls; 
became add 
beauty shops, valets, gift and apparel 
shops, and other services. And so to- 
day we have the motel in 
its originai form, but rather the motor 
hotel the 


rooms 
then it 
and 


created 
and even 


logical to barber 


no longer 
hotel, i.e., a catering to 
motorist. 

business 


A motor hotel is a_ big 


* It requires substantial 


enterprise. 
capital. It is a complex operation call- 
ing for properly integrated manage- 
ment of the many facilities offered to 
the traveling public. Larger moto 
hotel establishments require the organ- 
izational depth of a large professional 
hotel-chain operator. Many such op- 
erators are now in the motor hotel 
business. 

[The economic base for the motor 
hotel is firmly established: The Ameri- 
can public is constantly on the move 
and it does more traveling by car than 
by all other means of transportation 
combined. Each year this volume of 
motor travel increases. 

Concurrently, the airplane, the 
major medium of long-distance mass 
travel, has created a parallel economic 
the recently arrived 
the airport 


foundation for 
cousin of the motor hotel 
motel, or airport hotel. 
Situated on, or adjacent to the air- 
port, it provides convenient accommo- 
dations for the air traveler who wants 
a rest or a place to freshen up between 
plane connections, or a base of opera- 
tions for the traveling businessman o1 
air tourist. Airport hotels have been 
enjoying a growing patronage since 
their inception, and in many instances 
have close to 100 per cent occupancy 
the year round. 
Both the motor hotel and the air- 
hotel present outstanding 
investment Opportunities to the mort- 


port now 
gage investor seeking diversification in 


type of security. They are usually 


financed on a conservative loan-to- 
Loan term on a fully 
amortized than the 


prevailing term for more conventional 


value ratio. 


basis is shorter 
type security. Motor hotels command 
a premium interest rate. In some in- 


stances, an equity participation ot 


Last year the 


Bigger than most people imagine 
industry, 


60,500 motels represented a $8.5 billion 


had an income of $2.9 billion They had 1% 
million rental units, accommodated 1,934,000 peo- 
ple every day 2d 


participation in excess gross earnings 
may be arranged to the advantage of 
the mortgage investor. 

The table on 
posed of actual motel loans made by 
a number of representative investors. 


next page is com- 


Its purpose is to show certain patterns 
which have evolved in motel loans. It 
is not intended to encourage the use 
Obviously vari- 


ables in cost, design, facilities, location 


of “rules of thumb.” 


and operation render distinct differ- 


take advantage of the amenities of the 
town during their sojourn. It is prob- 
able that the in-town motor hotel will 
enjoy a more stable and higher level 
of occupancy than the on-highway or 
perimeter establishment. 

The airport hotel should have the 
benefit of being close to the airport 
terminal. At the same time it should 
be on or near the principal highways 
leading to and from both the airport 
and the city. 


“Both the motor hotel and the air- 
port hotel now present outstanding in- 


vestment opportunities to the mortgage 
investor seeking diversification in type of 
security. They are usually financed on a con- 


servative loan-to-value ratio. 


Loan term on a 


fully amortized basis is shorter than the prevailing 


term for more conventional type security. 


Votor 


hotels command a premium interest rate. In some 


instances, an equity participation or participation 


in excess gross earnings may be arranged to 
the advantage of the mortgage investor... . 
What must be remembered in all such 


matters is this: Proper loan analysis 
and underwriting will produce a 


secure loan.” 


ences between individual properties. 
Emphasis of this will become apparent 
in establishments offering more than 
just room accommodations. In such 
instances the 
all the factors which contribute to cost 


investor must evaluate 
and to income. 

What are some of the factors to be 
considered in evaluating a moto! 
hotel or airport hotel loan? Of course 
the physical plan, architecture, con- 
struction, and facilities should be 
sound. Adequacy of parking and its 
convenience to sleeping units is essen- 
tial. When convention, eating, drink- 
ing, and meeting facilities are open to 
the public, additional parking space 
is necessary. 

The location is even more impor- 
tant. Permanency of highway capaci- 


ties, routes, and the accessibility to 
highways are critical factors. Although 
there are many on-highway motor 


hotels enjoying success, there is a trend 
for the highway traveler to seek in- 
town motor hotels. These appeal to 
businessmen and tourists who wish to 


Equally important is the factor of 
management. As already pointed out, 
motor airport hotels may be 
complex operations. Running them is 


and 


not a job for the amateur. People will 
put up with many things at home they 
will not tolerate while traveling. The 
public whim, taste and convenience 
must be catered to; and only protes- 
sional management can maintain the 
good reputation of the hotel 
carrying on efficient and _ profitable 
operations. Such management should 
have financial depth and continuity. 
should 


while 


A projected motor hotel 
have a careful and detailed study of 
income and expenses of its proposed 
operations. Several well known hotel 
accounting firms have specialized in 
these prognoses which are most help- 
ful because 


they objective, 


independent opinion. 


present 


Some investors have expressed fears 
that overbuilding and excessive com- 
petition in this field may be harmful. 

Text continued page 41, column 1. 


Accompanying table is on page 32. 
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President's Page 


LAW, EQUITY 


AM HAPPY to report a very favorable re- 
ception for our recently published Code of 


Ethics. And on ethics, a few observations 


Law, equity and ethics make up the rules and 
customs by which we work. Of these, the most 


highly respected is ethics. 


It is in the field of ethics that we establish 
our rating for respectability, trustworthiness and 
honor in the minds of our business associates. 
General compliance with accepted customs and 
practices—the rules of the game which make 
up a code of ethics—is expected as a matter of 
course from responsible indi- 
viduals and companies. Oc- 
casionally; compliance may be 
a matter of degree and where 
there is a choice between right 
and wrong, fair and unfair, or 
just and unjust, (call it what 


you will), those who auto- 





matically make the ethical 


B. B. Bass 


choice quite naturally and 
properly will have the highest esteem, respect 
and trust of their associates. Those who do not, 


quite naturally and properly, will not have it. 


Good character, and the natural desire of 
everyone to be considered honest, trustworthy 
and fair are perhaps stronger factors in keeping 
our business and personal relations on a high 
plane than are laws. Seneca put it this way, 
“Shame may restrain what law does not pro- 
hibit.” And, in fact, what is ethical is often more 
easily and more universally understood than the 


law itself. 


Adopting a Code of Ethics does not change 
nor add to the customs and practices of an in- 
dustry. It merely formalizes in writing those 
basic ethical customs and practices of long stand- 
ing which are followed by the reputable “old 


AND ETHICS 


timers’ in the business. In so doing, it serves as 
notice to the uninformed, a reminder to a few, 
and a caution to the careless or ill advised, of 
what the 98.44 per cent conform to and what 


is expected of all. 


No Code of Ethics can cover all situations 
and ours is no exception to that rule. However, 
what is right and what is wrong, what was in- 
tended by the parties, and what each expected 
to give and receive from a transaction is easily 
determined in most cases. Particularly is this 
true in the sale and servicing of loans — our 


basic commodity. 


Of the many excellent provisions in our code, 


this one is, I think, especially noteworthy: 


“VIII. All oral agreements shall be ac- 
corded the same sanctity given to written 
contracts, and no agreement or commit- 
ment made by a Mortgage Banker shall 


be breached by evasion or equivoc ation.” 


Our particular code as published refers in 
most of its provisions to “Mortgage Bankers” 
but where applicable applies, of course, equally 
to the other half of our Investor-Correspondent 
team—the investor. From long experience and 
because, in most cases, investors are in a trust 
or semi-trust position, Mortgage Bankers have 
for years freely dealt with their investors in the 


utmost confidence on all matters. 


We can be proud of our customs and stand- 
ards as set forth in our Code of Ethics and par- 
ticularly proud of the almost 100 per cent com- 
pliance with them by Mortgage Bankers and 


Investors alike. 





PRESIDENT 
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We Need a Blueprint for 
Financing Neighborhoods 





Why won't mortgage investors finance renewal in the 


‘inner city’? There 


is a general reluctance to do so and it creates criticism which will increase as 


time goes on. Maybe we should back-track a bit and instead of relying on excuses take positive 


action and set forth exactly what is a financeable neighborhood. That is what 


the chairman of MBA’s Urban Renewal Committee proposes here, an effort which 


VBA will, it is hoped, be joined by other groups seeking the same general objective. 


By 


ALBERT KEIDEL, JR. 


Chairman, MBA Urban Renewal Committee 
Vice President, James W. Rouse & Company, Baltimore 


HAT does it take to make 
neal neighborhoods 
financeable? 

Believing that mortgage bankers 
must concern themselves with such 
financing, the MBA Urban Renewal 
Committee has taken a penetrating look 
at the inner-city neighborhood and 
the city as a whole. It has concluded 
that some basically new concepts are 
needed and some firm courageous 
steps must be taken by local govern- 
ments before housing in “so-called” 
renewal areas can be accepted as a 
sound mortgage risk. 

Since birth, cities have been timidly 
and inadequately controlled in their 
srowth by the people who build them 
and live in them. Daniel Boone chose 
to live in a completely uncongested 
community because he despised regu- 
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lation. Today most people have chosen 
to live in congested communities—but 
with a Daniel Boone attitude toward 
planning, zoning and housing law en- 
forcement. By 1975 it is predicted that 
80 per cent of the population will live 
in metropolitan areas. We have dis- 
covered too late, however, that this 
kind of living in the long run cannot 
be successful without elaborate long 
range over-all planning and much 
regulation of individual ambition and 
whim. In fact, we are so late finding 
out, that enormous values already 
have been destroyed by unplanned, 
opportunistic abuse of basic land use 
principles. Large areas of real estate, 
potentially top grade as to location, 
access, cultural amenities and _ utili- 
ties, are now labeled “gray areas” or 


“blighted areas.” They occupy huge 


blots in the centers of our cities and 
are growing much faster than the sec- 
tions reclaimed by our feeble efforts 
to date. They threaten to engulf en- 
tire cities. But we shrink from the 
total job. In fact, we refuse to visual- 
ize the kinds of cities we could have. 
We shudder at the cost and the dras- 
tic action needed. As a speaker said 
in a talk before a recent conference 
of ACTION: “There are emergencies 
in which you call the doctor without 
asking the cost, and the cancer in ou 
cities is such a case. When somebody 
starts talking about the evil of passing 
a burden of public debt on to the 
next generation, it makes me want to 
ask if it is better to pass on a burden 
of slums, of ignorance, of national 
weakness.” 

It is often said about our cities that 


conditions will have to get much worse 
before people will refuse to tolerate 
the neglect and wasted opportunity. 
We have the knowledge and the in- 
vestment capital needed to do the job 
now. What we lack is a plan, a 
“blueprint,” for healthy neighborhoods 
which will come to grips with all the 
blighting influences responsible for 
neighborhood decay. Whoever heard 
of starting to build any project such 
as a building, a bridge, a tunnel, a 
superhighway, without precise plans 
and specifications, in the preparation 
of which every conceivable future use 
and problem was exhaustively consid- 
ered. Without such an over-all plan, 
how can any job be properly done? 
On the other hand, when such a blue- 
print has been created, the result is 
a concrete, practical presentation of a 
project that can be visualized and 
physically executed. In a city that has 
such a plan, slums and blighted areas 
will no longer be tolerated. But lend- 
ers, as well as owners and landlords, 
can hardly be eager to invest in the 
inner-city, unless and until the frame- 
works of livable neighborhoods are as- 
sured by having become a part of a 
comprehensive, over-all metropolitan 


plan. 
The MBA Urban Renewal Com- 
mittee ventures to outline here the 


essential ingredients of such a “blue- 
print”: 


>» Total metropolitan planning. In 
this fight for survival, the urban com- 
submit to one overall 


munity must 


plan and one planning authority. 


>» The plan will designate basic land 
residential, commercial, light in- 
dustry, heavy industry, logically spaced 
and insulated from one another where 


uses 


necessary. 


> An up-to-date zoning law, with 
the machinery to enforce it, is vitally 
the invasion of 


neighborhoods by corrupting uses. 


necessary to prevent 


» A modern building and housing 
code, properly enforced, to eliminate 
the false and inflated values found in 
most blighted area housing and permit 
its economic acquisition and rehabili- 


tation. 


> Legislation that will empower the 
city to eliminate existing incompatible 
uses within neighborhoods. Some past 
mistakes can be corrected and values 
adverse uses. 


restored by removing 


Baltimore’s first rehabilitation project 
consists of 29 blocks in a residential 
neighborhood. Only a small amount 
of clearance is involved, but on the 
few lots designated for clearance, the 
following incompatible uses exist : 
a rag cleaning and baling plant, 13 
automobile repair shops, two junk 
yards, four car wash places, one tav- 
ern, one wood and coal yard, two 
dry cleaning plants, one insecticide 
manufacturer, one creamery and one 
rug cleaning establishment,” and these 
do not include numerous other detri- 
mental uses in properties not slated 
for clearance which the city must seek 
to eliminate by other means. ) 


» A transportation plan which pro- 
vides expressways and arterial streets 
coordinated with neighborhood crea- 
tion and preservation. Too many 
neighborhoods have been destroyed— 
virtually cut to pieces—by giving the 
automobile a right of way over all 
other neighborhood values. 


» A local Renewal Agency with 
broad powers to plan land uses, densi- 
ties, local traffic flow; to provide for 
needed neighborhood facilities such as 
school sites, open spaces, libraries, rec- 
reation areas; to remove dilapidated 
and obsolete structures and incompat- 
ible uses; and to enforce housing and 
health standards. 


> Effective steps by the city to im- 
prove housekeeping. City services need 
to be upgraded, particularly in blighted 
areas, with special emphasis on police 
protection. 

» An active metropolitan citizens 


committee, to which the business lead- 
ers and other prominent members of 









DUSTON FIRE sno CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


the city commit themselves. In Balti- 
more, it is the Greater Baltimore Com- 
mittee. 


» Above all, a healthy residential 
neighborhood must have human scale, 
must be a design to serve people, not 
machines and not the monumental 
dreams of institutional planners. 

The initial conditions for a healthy 
neighborhood must be provided by the 
city. The fact is, you could put a mar- 
ble palace in the heart of a blighted 
area and no person who could afford 
a better neighborhood would take it as 
a gift. No lender in his right mind 
would touch it. But you would find 
many takers and willing lenders for 
ordinary houses in a neighborhood 
where the conditions for a_ rebirth 
have been created and a new spirit 
born. 

If the city has such a plan and 
exhibits convincing determination to 
carry it out, this is all that is needed to 
spark the neighborhood spirit so sadly 
lacking in our inner-city neighbor- 
hoods. The effective execution of such 
planning will raise the level of com- 
munity expectancy to a demand for 
performance. Neighborhood organiza- 
tions, schools and churches will jump 
to the challenge. Without such a spirit 
no long term improvement is possible. 
With it a great deal is possible. We 
can create not only desirable, but de- 
lightiul, residential neighborhoods out 
of the gray jungle, just as surely as 
we could out of virgin land. But if 
we continue to pick away at it piece- 
meal, without adequate over-all plan- 


ning, the only ultimate alternative 
may be to abandon our cities and 
start again elsewhere, that is, if we 


can find any elsewhere left. 
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SERVICING | 


Why Report Monthly 


on Single Deb 








HE concept of single debit report- 
Tine a method of exceptional ac- 
counting, once was a bold new idea. 
This unique procedure permitted our 
industry to handle large volumes of 
loans efficiently, and it provided con- 
trols that had previously been missing. 
this 


without 


however, 
difficulties, 


Iransition to system, 


was not made 
which were overcome only because of 
the tremendous efforts of a few posi- 
tive thinkers. Today, the single debit 
method of reporting has been widely 
accepted throughout the mortgage in- 
dustry. The need for producing reams 
of paper containing seldom used fig- 
ures has been eliminated. Single debit 
accounting is recognized by most in- 
vestors and mortgage bankers as one 
of the really great advances in our re- 
porting procedures. It permits a serv- 
icer to handle a larger volume of 
loans; it creates efficiency; it provides 
controls; it results in better service for 
investors. 


Volume, as always, is an omnipres- 


ent factor whenever the servicing of 
mortgages is discussed. Single debit ac- 
counting is only one result of our con- 
tinual efforts to handle large volumes 


of data with ever increasing efficiency. 


Presently we report to our investors 
on a monthly basis. But why? Is sin- 
gle debit reporting necessary every 


month? Why not report quarterly for 


example? Why not report bi-monthly? 

[The answers to these questions do 
Che problems that 
not small and 
As a matter of fact, 
know 


not come easily. 


need to be solved are 
not few. 


ultra-mundane. We 


they are 
they are 
this, but we sincerely believe that the 
potential advantage to both investors 
and servicers obligates us to give these 
questions serious thought. 
Advantages: For investors, the peak 
clerical efforts would occur bi-monthly 
or quarterly instead of every month. 


Furthermore, these peak periods would 
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More and more single debit catches on in mortgage 
investment but must the reporting be done every month? 
Why not carry the advantages of single debit a step 
further and save time and expenses for everyone by less 
frequent reporting? That’s the suggestion set forth 

here and the reasons for it. 


By THOMAS E. McDONALD 


Vice President, T. J]. Bettes Company, Houston 


not have to be more pronounced on 
a quarterly basis than they are on a 
monthly basis, and scheduling other 
peak operations in between the single 
debit periods would certainly reduce 
the overall work load. Savings banks. 
for example, might calculate their 
quarterly or semi-annual dividends 
during a month when single debit re- 
ports are not received. 
Servicers would realize the same 
clerical benefits as the investors. 
paper volume, less machine time, and 
an overall leveling of the work load 
cycle. Escrow analysis and other large 
volume jobs could be scheduled in be- 
tween single debit peaks. 
Requirements: Let’s look at the re- 
quirements of a bi-monthly or quar- 
Certainly we 


Less 


terly reporting system. 
all of reports to 
longer than one 
control, the fol- 
will be 


cannot expect our 
period 
For 


schedule of 


cove! a 
month. proper 
lowing reports 


necessary : 


1. Paid in Full Loans 


Reports on “paid in full” loans will 
continue to be processed daily by the 
servicer. The present procedure will 
not change. 

2. Delinquent Loans 

Reporting on delinquent loans will 
These 
a by- 


always be required monthly. 
reports can be produced as 
product of the late notices prepared 


on the 15th day of each month. The 


delinquent report could be remitted as 
of the 15th day and a copy thereof 
with adjustments reflected thereon as 
of the end of each month. 


3. Principal and Interest Report 

At the end of each month, investors 
must clear our remittance from their 
suspense accounts. This report will 
give them the exact breakdown of 
principal and interest. 

For servicers using bookkeeping 
machines, the interest and principal 
breakdown is available each day when 
collections are processed. The needed 
information should be captured at this 
point. In a tabulating machine sys- 
tem, the information can be summary 
punched each day and maintained in 
a separate file. This file, at the end 
of each month, will contain the total 
interest and total principal received 
by the servicer for each investor. In 
the case of a manual system, collection 
reports are prepared after payments 
have been posted to ledger cards. 
These cards or reports at month end, 
will contain the necessary data. Every 
servicer, of course, will refine this pro- 
cedure to fit the requirements of his 
particular system. 


+. Trial Balances and Single Debit 
Re ports 
Regular Trial Balances, 
would be rendered bi-monthly or 
quarterly. Our present trial balances 
contain the balance forward informa- 


however, 





Minneapolis was the second in MBA’s 1960 series of Servicing Clinics, two meetings 
which attracted over 800 people, indicative of the growing interest of both correspond- 
ents and investors in everything having to do with servicing. Mortgage loan servicing, 
each group is finding, is an operation that is constantly changing with innovations 
and modernized techniques appearing almost daily. At the Minneapolis Clinic, above, 
were W. W. Dwire, MBA Servicing Committee Chairman; John deLaittre, president, 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank of Minneapolis; Dr. Gordon L. Lippitt, program director, 
National Training Laboratories, National Education Association, Washington and Joseph 
Engleman of Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 





Also at Minneapolis: James G. Wasson, MBA Director of Servicing and Accounting; 
MBA President B. B. Bass; Mr. Dwire; and Albert A. Drawbert, manager, mortgage loan 


department, Northwestern National Life Insurance Company, Minneapolis. 
president of the Minneapolis MBA and was Minneapolis Clinic Chairman. 


Clinic luncheon. 





tion on each loan plus the detail for 
each entry made during the month. 
Handling this detail on a bi-monthly 
would make the 


But. if we are 


or quarterly basis 
volume unreasonable. 
accounting by exception, is it neces- 
Loans reflected in the regular 
trial balances are not exceptions. Bal- 


sary? 


ance forward information alone would 
report the principal balance, the es- 
crow balance, the monthly escrow, the 
monthly principal and interest, the 
next due date, and the identifying in- 
formation for each loan. Complete 
reports on exceptional items, accom- 


Drawbert is 
Below, the 


panied by the single debit reconcilia- 
tion, are all that would be necessary 
picture. 


for a complete accounting 
Monthly collections, of course, would 
be forecast over the reporting period. 

Progress does not just happen; yet, 
necessary in today’s dy- 
namic The this 
article can be a foundation on which 
to build. We have not attempted to 
present a complete detailed procedure ; 


progress is 


economy. ideas in 


we do not purport to know all of the 


answers. However, we sincerely be- 


lieve that the answers can be found. 


The search for better ways of doing 


things must culminate in greater effi- 
ciency and ever decreasing unit costs. 
Is it possible that single debit report- 
ing on a bi-monthly or quarterly ba- 
sis will prove to be a better way? If 
so, it will be another inroad into the 
development of an ideal system. An- 
other forward step. 


Calculation for 


the Executive 
By R. R. COOL 


dssistant Treasurer 
T. B. O'Toole, Ine. 
Wilmington, Del. 


the executive 


As a group, men at 
level of the mortgage banking and 
related real estate fields have kept 


pace well with latest innovations and 
improvements in office procedures and 
systems. Stories appearing regularly 
in these pages concerning firms who 
have installed electronic data process- 
ing devices is a proof of this. 

Despite intelligent 
the need for “automation” in handling 
of figure work, there remains one area 
that is too often beyond the aid of 
machines. I refer to the calculations, 
the daily mathematics, the hurried 
figure work that is done by executives 


recognition of 


in the mortgage banking field 
and executives in other fields too, for 
that matter. 

It seems to me ironic that the very 
executive who takes such pride in a 
high-speed, transistorized compute! 
whiring away in the back room is the 
same fellow who reaches for a pencil 
and piece of paper to mentally do his 
own figure work. 

It is like installing modern fluores- 
cent lighting in the general offices and 
putting a kerosene lamp on the execu- 
tive’s desk. 

Why does such a discrepancy exist? 
I suspect for three reasons: 

1. Ego is to blame in some cases. 
Many men in our field take justifiable 
pride in their abilities to handle figure 
work mentally. They don’t, however, 
realize how errors they 
really are. (Out of 100 mental com- 
putations, at least five are probably 


prone to 


somehow in error. 

2. A second reason for reliance on 
mental math is lack of real awareness 
of the frequency with which executives 
do their own figure work. 

3. The third cause for a lag in 

Continued on page 45) 
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life of trade, then it is reasonable 


 g IT is true that competition is the 


to assume that we will have a lively 
economy in the United States during 
the foreseeable future. The tremen- 
dous expansion in industrial plant fa- 
cilities and equipment since the end 
of World War II has brought about 
an ability to produce consumers’ goods 
of all types at a rate in excess of the 
demand for the goods, and this situa- 
tion has caused a great competition 
for the consumers’ dollars. In addi- 
tion, American industry is receiving 
competition from foreign industries 
to such an extent that our imports are 
now exceeding our exports. 


The mortgage banker has not es- 
caped this competitive situation. Dur- 
ing 1959, 49 United States life insur- 
ance companies holding 85 per cent 
of total assets of all United States life 
companies made new investments of 
approximately $16 billion, 916 million 
Chis includes some duplications, such 
as purchases and sales of short-term 
securities, but it is accurate for com- 
parative purposes. Also, $4 billion, 
704 million of mortgages were pur- 
chased, and $32 billion, 259 million 
of mortgages were owned as of De- 
cember 31, 1959 

These figures are quoted to illus- 
trate the size of life insurance com- 
pany investments and to bring out the 
fact that other forms of investments 
are competing for the life insurance 
dollar. The mortgage business secured 
approximately 28 per cent of the funds 
invested by life companies last year: 
and at the end of the year, mortgages 
made up approximately 34 per cent of 
total life company assets. Certainly 
mortgage bankers are extremely inter- 
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ested in retaining their share of this 
market—and expanding it if possible. 
Here is an illustration of the com- 
petitive conditions that existed in the 
investment field as of December 31, 
1959, as they exist today and as they 
probably will exist for the remainder 
of this year. The first two illustra- 
tions will be based upon facts, and the 
third will be a matter of opinion. 
The following yields were available 
on various types of investments on 
December 31, 1959: 
U.S. Treasury 34%% bonds 


due February 15, 1990.....4.41% 
U.S. Treasury 90-day bills. . . .4.44% 
U.S. Treasury 5° bonds due 

August 15, 1964... . 4.78% 
New issues of “A” rated public 

utility bonds, 30 years 

maturity 5.30% 
New issues of “A” rated tax- 

free municipal bonds, 25 

years maturity o +.25% 
New issues of good quality pub- 

lic utility preferred stocks. . .5.60% 


It is reasonable to assume that the 
home office servicing costs of mort- 
gage loans for a life company are ap- 
proximately 0.25 per cent higher than 
the servicing costs of bonds and 
stocks. If this estimate is correct, then 
as of December 31, 1959. mortgage 
loans in order to compete for the life 
company dollar with “A” rated public 
utility bonds must have produced a 
yield after allowance of service fees 
of 5.55 per cent, and in order to com- 
pete with public utility company pre- 
ferred stocks must have produced a 
vield after service fees of approxi- 
mately 5.85 per cent. The latter com- 
parison is without regard to the par- 
tial tax exemption of a portion of the 


dividends received from stocks. Both 
comparisons are without regard to any 
difference in the element of risk in 
the different types of investments. The 
outlook for the mortgage banking in- 
dustry was not particularly bright on 
December 31, 1959, and almost with- 
out exception, economists and other 
financial experts flatly predicted that 
there was only one way for interest 
rates to go in 1960 and that was up. 


Now look at what actually hap- 
pened in the money market since De- 
cember 31, 1959. U.S. Treasury 5 
per cent Bonds due August 15, 1964, 
the so-called “magic fives,” sold at 
1007 to yield 4.78 per cent on Janu- 
ary 2, and on March 23, these same 
bonds sold at 104% to yield 3.93 per 
cent. As of March 23, 90-day Treas- 
ury Bills sold to yield 2.72 per cent 
as compared with 4.44 per cent on 
December 31. “A” rated public utility 
bonds that could have been bought on 
January 2 to yield approximately 5.30 
per cent would have found a ready 
market on March 23 at a price to 
yield approximately 4.95 per cent. 

These figures prove that the money 
market, like the weather, will change 

if one waits long enough. Consider 
the reasons for the recent easing of 
interest rates: 


>» The predicted business boom has 
not developed although business con- 
ditions are regarded as good. The de- 
mand for loans has not been as great 
as expected, and estimates regarding 
anticipated future demand for loans 
have been reduced. 


> An ever-so-slight change in Fed- 
eral Reserve Board policy has oc- 
curred. The board is now apparently 


4 Morteage [nvestment 





willing to make errors on the side of 
ease rather than on the side of tight- 
ness in the money market. 

>» A change in inflation psychology 
has occurred. More and more in- 
formed people are reaching a decision 
that we can and maybe will have a 
normal growth in our economy with- 
out inflation. The goal that 
has been sought by the distinguished 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board has been a 
growth” in our economy. It is pos- 
sible that we may be arriving at that 
Status. 


serious 


desired 

The strength that has occurred in 
the bond market since December 31 
and the weakness in the stock market 
offer an abundance of evidence that 
investors have been buying bonds in- 
stead of stocks and that there has 
been some switching from stocks to 
bonds. The product mortgage bank- 
ers offer for fixed income 
bearing security, and investors look 
with favor upon this type of invest- 
ment only when a confidence exists in 
the future purchasing power of the 
dollar. It naturally behooves mortgage 
bankers to do everything in then 
power to help bring inflation under 


sale is a 


control. 

It is apparent, then, that the rela- 
tive competitive position of mortgage 
loans has improved considerably dur- 
would caution 
however, much enthusi- 
It is true that the “bloom is off 
the boom,” but will doubt that 
business will be good for the remain- 
der of the year. As a matter of fact, 
there is an excellent chance that the 
gross national product will make a 
new high between now and December 


ing recent months. I 


against too 
asm. 


few 


“sustainable rate of- 


Recently in these pages the present business and future 
prospects of mortgage bankers have been subjects of some 
searching appraisals by various men closely identified 

with mortgage investment. Last month King Upton of the First 
National Bank of Boston gave a detailed analysis of what he 

sees ahead and in May John Traynor of Mutual Life of New York 
gave his appraisal of where we are and where we're likely 

going. Mr. Brooks supplies another here, as he did for 

our Jacksonville Conference. All of these analyses have this 

in common: they take a broad look at this business of mortgage 
lending, which has registered such sensational growth in the 
past quarter century, they appraise each factor for what it 

is and then point out the prospects for the future. There is 
always change and there is change in the pattern of mortgage 
investment—for instance, a change in the exact format of 

life company investment. And all of these analyses have 

this in common: the industry rests on a pretty solid foundation, 
well-equipped and qualified to meet whatever changes 


are in the offing. 


By G. D. BROOKS 





Financial Vice President, The National 
Life and Accident Insurance Company, Nashville 


31. 1960. With business will 
come a continuing demand for loans, 
and it is highly probable that the eas- 
ing in interest rates will not proceed 
much further and could very well be 
reversed to some extent during coming 
months. In the absence of direct gov- 
ernmental controls, a high degree of 
activity simply cannot be 


good 


business 





| be- 
not again see in the 


financed with low interest rates. 
lieve we may 
foreseeable future the necessity for the 
Treasury paying a rate of 5 per cent 
on medium term bonds, but I am con- 
vinced that interest rates will remain 
at a relatively high level. I believe 
that will be 
readily available during the remainder 


mortgage money more 
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ot 1960 than was predicted at the end 


of 1959. but I also believe that there 


will be sufficient demand for mort- 


gage money decline of 


to prevent a 


any consequence in mortgage interest 


rates 


As a 


of 6 per cent or slightly more are not 


matter of tact, mortgage rates 


historically high, and lenders who are 


at long last receiving a living wage 


for money certainly should not be 


placed in the Shylock class. It is one 


of the absurdities of modern living 
a man can park a $3,800 auto- 
watch a $3,000- 


a-week movie actress on his $850 color 


that 
mobile in his garage, 


television set, and during the commer- 
cials make frequent trips to his $600 


refrigerator and then scream to 


that he is being robbed 


when you charge him 6 per cent in- 


high heaven 
terest on the mortgage that helped 
him acquire a home 

It has become common practice in 
the “tight 
money policy” of the Federal Reserve 
Board I 


strong conviction that the simple eco- 


some circles to refer to 


would like to record my 


nomic law of supply and demand has 


caused the stiffening in interest rates 


that has occurred during the past yea 
a relatively normal 


or more, and that 


situation exists in the money 


market 

Che 
life insurance dollar makes it impera- 
that life 
policy 


now 


competition that exists for the 


tive investment officers of 


companies pursue an_ elastic 


that can be geared to current condi- 


tions and can be changed without too 


much delay. It follows, therefore, that 


the same type of policy must be pur- 


sued by mortgage bankers 


Chen what can the mortgage banker 
do to build a better mousetrap and re- 
tain or increase his share of the funds 


ivailable for investment by life com- 


panies? First, he can certainly make 


every effort to service existing loans in 


a manner that will be satisfactory to 


the investors and convince them of the 
high degree of safety offered by mort- 


gage investments Second, he can Con- 


duct his business with a degree of 


economy that will enable him to serv- 


ice loans at a fair and reasonable cost. 


Every life insurance company finan- 


cial officer in the country is constantly 
studying yield reports and cannot help 
but wonder if mortgage loans cannot 
be produced and serviced with less 
Che enacted Life In- 


cost recently 
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surance Company Income Tax Bill has 
made us seek every possible means of 
increasing income and decreasing ex- 
penses. 

The subject of funds and 
whether they should be left with loan 
correspondents has been on the “hush 


escrow 


hush” list, but it is a matter also being 
considered by financial officers. I be- 
that banking is the 
only form of business activity in which 


lieve mortgage 
a substantial part of capital is fur- 
nished by principals for agents. 
When I first entered the investment 
business, virtually 100 per cent of all 
corporate securities were underwritten 
and bank- 
ers. Private placement of these securi- 


distributed by investment 
ties was unheard-of at that time, but 
a vast majority of the sales of 
negotiated di- 


now 


securities is 


corporate 


what 


larly government guaranteed and in- 
sured loans, can be sold without too 
much difficulty. 

> There is very little chance of 
profit in the ownership of mortgages. 
Bonds, stocks and investment real es- 
tate do offer definite capital gain pos- 
sibilities—as well as possibilities of 
losses. 

> The 
much more expensive than the servic- 
Some 


servicing of mortgages is 
ing of a securities portfolio. 
rapid strides have been made to im- 
prove this condition, however, through 
the use of electronic data processing 
equipment and the single debit ac- 
counting method. 


> Commitments for mortgages must 


be made far in advance of closing 


dates. Bonds and stocks are usually 


can the mortgage banker do to 


build a better mousetrap and retain or increase 


that 





omy 


fair and reasonable cost... . 


rectly by the borrowing corporations 
According to fig- 
Life As- 


sociation of America and based upon 


with the investors. 


ures released by Insurance 
a survey made of securities acquired 
by 28 life insurance companies in 
1958, $4 billion, 
porate bonds were acquired directly 
the and only $632 
million, 600 thousand of such bonds 
were acquired from investment 


132 million of cor- 


from borrowers 


bankers 


Mortgage bankers should become 
students of the money market. They 
should know when and whether their 
product is in a competitive 
other 
Chey should know, and be able 
the relative strength and 


weaknesses of mortgages as a medium 


proper 


position with forms of invest- 
ment. 


to discuss, 


ol investment. 
As I see it, 


mortgages are: 


the principal weaker 


features ol 


>» Mortgages are not as readily mar- 
ketable There 
has been a substantial improvement in 
this situation during the past several 
and reasonably 
large volumes of mortgages, particu- 


as bonds and stocks. 


years, however, now 


his share of the funds available for investment 
by life companies? First, he can certainly make 
every effort to service existing loans in a manner 
will be 
convince them of the high degree of 
offered by 
can conduct his business with a degree of econ- 
that will enable him to service loans at a 


investors and 
safety 
Second, he 


satisfactory to the 


mortgage investments. 


delivered within a few days of pur- 
chase. 

The principal stronger features of 
mortgages are: 

> When properly made, both con- 
ventional loans and government guar- 
anteed and insured loans provide a 
high degree of safety of principal. 

> Loans made on regular amortiza- 
tion plans provide increasing equities 
in the security properties and also pro- 
vide a steady source of funds for re- 
investment purposes. As an example, 
assume that an insurance company 
purchased in 1946 United States 
Treasury 242 per cent bonds due 1972 
at a price of 106 to yield approxi- 
mately 2.20 per cent. The company 
has had a very low and unsatisfactory 
yield for the past 14 years and now 
has a loss of approximately 14 to 15 
points in the investment. On the other 
hand, in 1946 FHA Section 203 loans 
bearing an interest rate of 4+ per cent 
could have been purchased at a price 
of approximately 102 with a service 
fee allowance of ¥2 of | per cent. The 
yield on the FHA loans would have 

Continued on page 41, column 2 


PENSION FUNDS 


Continued from page 19) 


trustees and ask for a special fee to 
be applied to mortgages even though 
this small additional special fee will 
result in greatly enhanced yields which 
he is anxious to obtain (there is con- 
siderable competition in the trust field 
also). In these cases, the direct ap- 
proach to the individual trustee has 
proved effective. 


The red tape of “contacting” 
is a tiresome task 


In most instances, between the 
mortgage banker and a final mortgage 
sale lies a series of committees and 
sub-committees which have a way of 
wearing out the most persistent sales- 
man. Relatively few funds, actually, 
have one dominant individual who 
will take the bit in his teeth and say 
“ves” or “no” with finality. It is very 
difficult in most instances to be certain 
that you have actually seen the right 
person. This, of course, is not peculiar 
only to the selling of mortgages to 
pension funds; but in no industry is 
the problem any greater. 

For the vast number of funds which 
are not controlled investment-wise by 
the relatively few large bank trust 
departments, the mortgage banker’s 
solution to the sale of mortgages lies 

probably—with personal contacts 
already possessed, or to be established 
in the future. With the average mort- 
gage banker, this means one or two 
funds within the locale where he orig- 
inates and services mortgages. This 
does not mean that the field is not a 
fertile one, because there are numbers 
mortgage pur- 
banker’s 
local 


large 
mortgage 


make 


ol potentially 
eac h 
they 


( hasers in 


backyard, and can 
decisions if they so desire. 

This great pool of pension fund 
savings justifies our industry’s con- 
tinued and ever accelerating efforts to 
make available the present and in- 
creasing potential dollar reservoir of 


mortgage investment funds. 


MOTEL COMES OF AGE 
Continued from page 31 
However, these fears are certainly as 
applicable to apartments, office build- 
ings, shopping centers, or any other 
of the more conventional real estate 


investments. 


What must be remembered in all 
such matters is this: Proper loan analy- 
sis and underwriting will produce a 
secure loan. 

Some concern has also been voiced 
to the effect that the ever-increasing 
size and speed of aircraft will rapidly 
make our smaller airports obsolete and 
that nearby guest facilities will be 
without customers. On the contrary, 
future aircraft speeds will hasten the 
development of the vertical-take-off 
type plane assuring continued trans- 
portation to smaller airports. 

It is true, of course, that there are 
some risks in financing motor and 
airport hotels, just as there are risks in 
all investments. But the alert mortgage 
banker and institutional lending officer 
who will accept this new challenge 
will find the rewards of investment in 
this field more than commensurate 
with the risks. 


FACTS TO FACE 
(Continued from page 40) 


been much better than on the direct 
government bonds, and the investor 
would have received all or a substan- 
tial portion of the principal amount 
of the loans, and these funds would 
have been available for reinvestment 
at a higher rate of return. 

>» Prepayment provisions of conven- 
tional loans can be controlled by the 
investor, thus providing some measure 


of protection against refinancing dur- 
ing periods of low interest rates. 


Some of us may have lost sight of 
the improvements that have been 
made in the insurance features of 
FHA loans during recent years. It 
might be well to consider the follow- 
ing changes in the insurance provi- 
sions of FHA Section 203 loans, all of 
which are beneficial from the stand- 
point of the investor: 


1. The interest rate on debentures 
received in event of foreclosure is now 
determined by the average effective 
yield at which long-term Treasury 
bonds are selling at the time the loan 
is insured. The debentures have a 
maturity of 20 years. 


2. A more realistic foreclosure ex- 
pense allowance is provided for loans 
now being insured. 


3. “Waste charges” are limited to 
a maximum of $100 per housing unit 
in connection with loans now being 
insured. 


4. Certain Certificates of Claim is- 
sued by FHA to cover any losses to 
the investor not covered by deben- 
tures have a greater potential value 
under provisions of the current Na- 
tional Housing Act. 


In these observations, I have been 
somewhat critical of some phases of 
mortgage banking and complimentary 
of others. Both the criticisms and 
compliments were intended to be con- 


structive. 
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lt Happened in Texas 


This vear, as for nearly a half cen- 
tury, that uniquely different mortgage 


MBA 


again surpassed those of 


meeting—the Texas annual 
Convention 
the past—bigger, more people, more 
More than 650 were in Galves- 


Mortgage bank- 


ers and representatives of life compa- 


events 
ton for the occasion. 


nies, mutual savings banks and other 
investors from 27 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia attended. Also pres- 
ent were Washington and Southwest- 


ern representatives of the FHA, VA 


and FNMA 
What members heard and talked 
about ran all the way from down to 


earth analyses of the mortgage bank- 
ing industry and its future in a chang- 
ing world to the matter of inflation 
and the mortgage man’s responsibility 
in controlling it 

Deane C. Davis, president, Na- 
Life Company of 


tional Insurance 


M. J. Mittenthal, Dallas is the new 
Robert 


Greene, 


Texas president, succeeding 
W. Drye, Ancel 
Waco was elected vice president while 
J. DuVal West, Dallas, was re-elected 
to his 13th consecutive term as secre- 
West 


member of 


Houston 


tary-treasurer Mi also was 
life the 


becoming that group’s third 


named a Texas 


MBA, 


living person so honored. 
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Vermont, told the Texans that infla- 
tionary threats are not over by any 
means. Instead, he said, “our infla- 
tionary ‘chickens have just begun to 
come home to roost.” You have read 
of all the bills now in Congress to 
provide medical care for the aged. 
This is the clear result of the erosion 
The 


their 


of the dollar. retired, and the 


disabled, earned dollars when 
they were worth twice what they are 
now. Rapidly rising prices of medical 
the the 


they are now 


care have caught aged in 


middle. Because not 


working, they have no way to offset 
even partly the extra burden which 
But med- 
the 
the 
There is 


inflation has brought them. 
care for the 
Che 


lessened value of the dolla 


ical aged is just 


beginning. real trouble is 


nothing about the need to provide as- 
sistance for medical care of the aged 
that every other 


cannot be said for 





Paul Crum, Dallas and Robert C. 
Wilson, Jr., Houston were re-elected 
directors. New directors named in- 
clude W. M. Callaway, Beaumont, 
James A. Cheek, Dallas, M. F. Griffin, 
and E. J. Hammann, San 
Antonio, all with terms expiring in 
1963, and J. Hal Brown, Amarillo, 
named to replace Mr. Greene. 

Mr. Mittenthal is a former winner 


Houston, 


necessity which the aged must buy. 

“The 
monetary and fiscal practices is when 
business activity is at a high level. If 


time to reestablish sound 


we cannot pay something on the pub- 
lic debt and operate under a balanced 
budget in times like these, when could 
we ever do so? 

“Inflation will be licked only when 
the American public wants it licked. 
The first and most important step 
would be to operate for a few years 
under a balanced budget. Have we 
the will to do this? If the public 
really wanted it and would communi- 
cate that will to Congress, it would 
be done. At not 
politically attractive for a Congress- 
man to be on the side of a balanced 
budget. We could make it politically 
attractive if we would.” 

Echoing Mr. Davis, Dr. 

Continued on page 44 


the moment, it is 


Arthur 


of the Foster Award and is a former 
president of Dallas MBA. He is serv- 
ing as vice chairman of MBA’s educa- 
tional committee in charge of the col- 
lege liaison program and is a member 
of the MBA insurance committee. He 
planned and helped inaugurate the 
nation’s first Mortgage Bankers Day 
on a college campus, which was held 
in 1959 at the University of Texas. 
He also serves as a lecturer of MBA’s 
School of Mortgage Banking. 

The president of the Texas 
MBA 
mortgage bankers in the nation 
second generation native of Dallas. He 
entered the business in 1928 with his 
father, the late N. E. Mittenthal. M. J. 
Mittenthal became president of N. E. 
Mittenthal & Son upon his father’s 
death in 1947. 

Mr. Greene has operated his own 
Waco mortgage banking firm since 
1945. He served eight years as a direc- 
tor of Texas MBA, and is a former 
president of the Waco Real Estate 
Board. He also is a former winner 
of the Foster Award. 

Left, Mr. Greene, Mr. 
Mittenthal and Mr. West. 


new 
organization of 


is a 


largest state 


Mr. 


Drye, 


At the Galvez you saw: MBA Pres- 
ident B. B. Bass with newly-elected 
Texas MBA president M. J. Mitten- 


A Dallas man, Tom E. Sargeant, 
was named winner of the 1960 J. E. 
Foster Award, given annually to the 
Texas MBA member judged to have 
made outstanding contributions to his 
profession and the state Association. 
The award was presented Mr. Sar- 
gveant, officer for Southwestern 
Life Insurance Company, by William 
Zuendt of El Paso, Foster Award win- 
ner in 1959. The occasion marked the 
first the MBA’s Foster 


Award has gone to a representative 


loan 


time Texas 


thal. Right, above, Gov. Robert T. 
Stafford of Vermont with L. Douglas 


Meredith, executive vice president 


of an investor member. Left, Mr. 
Mittenthal and Mr. Sargeant. 

And then, the high jinx in Texas 
section. One of the many events at 
Texas MBA meetings is one big spe- 
and this year it was a 
World in 80 Days Ball. 
Mr. and Mrs. Max 
Houston—Mrs. An- 
thony won first prize for a woman’s 
costume. Right, J. L. Hendry, III, 
Dallas, won a prize as the ‘best dressed 
Presenting the prize is: Mrs. 


cial affair, 
Around the 
There one saw: 
L. Anthony of 


man.” 


and finance committee chairman, Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Montpelier, Vt., and Robert W. Drye. 


Robert W. Drye. 


Below, left, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Cadwallader, III, San Antonio, with 
they the “best 


television set won as 


dressed couple.” 


Below, right, Mrs. Drye presents a 


prize to the group judged as the “best 


dressed” at the ball. Members are 
Robert K. Minor and Mrs. Minor; 
Mrs. Howard L. Robinson and Mr. 
Robinson; Robert C. Wilson and Mrs. 


Wilson, all from Houston. 
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Smith, vice president and economist. 
First National Bank in Dallas, said 
“Still another great inflation pressure 
is the constant threat of World War 
III which makes it necessary for the 
country to spend annually about $40 
billion for defense, keeping taxes high 
and hindering any appreciable reduc- 
tion of the enormous Federal debt 


have changed decisively, and you can 
appreciate the problem of stability that 
lies ahead. 

“Certain groups, thinking only of 
their own immediate and selfish posi- 
tion, are actively working toward a 
return to the cheap money policy that 
caused our inflation to begin with. 
They want the government to modify 





“Add the fact that many of the 
Son ial 


mining the direction of the economy 


and institutional forces deter- 


the VA, FHA, and other programs so 
that more houses will be sold; or they 
want the Federal Reserve authority to 
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ease its restraints. I sincerely hope 
that their efforts are lost, but I would 
not want to bet on the outcome. 

“We are now seeing in Washington 
an unusual display of courage on the 
part of the monetary authorities, but 
it remains to be seen whether they 
will be supported by enough of us to 
withstand the severe pressures now 
building up. 

“Let me make a prediction. We 
will see some further easing of money 
rates in 1960, but nothing sensational 
unless political pressure forces the 
Fed to reverse its policy—or we get 
into a hot war. The easing that will 
occur will be due to a decline in 
business activity—not from Fed ac- 
tion.” 

Conditions and events of the mo- 
ment are changing the concepts of 
life companies in their investment 
planning and purchases—such things 
as the new tax laws affecting these 
institutions. But, said Thomas E. 
Lovejoy, Jr., president, The Manhat- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, “it is my judgment that the 
fundamental attractiveness of mort- 
gages as investments for life insurance 
companies will not be changed. The 
interest in mortgages will vary from 
year to year, depending upon the re- 
lationship of the yield on mortgages 
to other forms of investments. At 
least I can say that is my personal 
view, and it will be the policy of The 
Manhattan Life in the future to al- 
ways include mortgages in its invest- 
ment program in varying amounts, 
depending upon the conditions in the 
money market, and until something 
new occurs, such as a change in the 
tax law, which will affect the at- 
tractiveness of mortgages as an in- 
vestment. Perhaps it would be well 
to say that the only thing that is cer- 
tain in the outlook for life insurance 
company investments is change in 
emphasis from year to year.” 

Looking at mortgage bankers, their 
past, present and future—as he has 
done before—William F. Keesler, sen- 
ior vice president, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, said, “You 
mortgage bankers, collectively in any 
community, have the responsibility 
more than anyone else to see that the 
entire house market in your area 
stays sound even at the expense of a 
decrease in the total value of your 
servicing accounts because you are 
not adding that 10 per cent or more 


to it each year, which is pretty nearly 
necessary to keep your servicing in- 
come in line. 

“The competition between mort- 
gage bankers has been something like 
commercial bankers. They have done 
some things they should not because 
they hate to see the business go across 
the street. However, they will just 
have to take a broader view and with- 
out restrictive controls gear their ac- 
tivities to what is good for the na- 
tional economy and their own local 
areas in particular. 


“But this kind of consideration of 
the problem is one of the things for 
which the investor pays the 2 per 


cent servicing fee which I think should 
but he should get his money’s 
But perhaps we have related 


be paid 
worth. 
servicing charges too much to book- 
keeping plus some administration 
costs, and not enough to the whole 
package consisting of advice on area 
conditions, originating, delivering 
quality loans when wanted, and help- 
ing the mortgage company maintain 
a financial condition that allows him 
to do a good job. 

“Maybe a lot of outfits, even com- 
mercial banks, can service properly 
but are they flexible enough to origi- 
nate loans? 

“This business 
if handled properly, but I think things 
have gone so fast and some of you 


a two-way street 


have apparently done so well on lim- 
ited original capital investments that 
some of the proper values have been 
overlooked. 

“T still have not seen many of your 
statements that set this 
question of servicing costs, nor proper 


forth clearly 


recognition of the break-even point or 
loss point on the cost of servicing 
loans when they have been reduced to 
the $4,000-5.000 range. 

‘*“The investor, as well as you, should 
recognize that some part of your serv- 
icing account is a liability, but is it 
your that this has not 
been made clear to him? 


fault or his 


“Whatever else we can say about 
the mortgage banking business, I be- 
lieve it is not going to be as auto- 
matically good as it has been in the 
past. The major points that will de- 
termine whether you want to be in or 
out of the business are: your investor 
relationships; adequacy of your work- 
ing capital; and diversification of your 
activities in the real estate financing 
field.” 


CALCULATIONS 
(Continued from page 37 
this area of machine use is simple 
lack of knowledge of machines now 
available which are ideally suited for 
executive figure work. 

Take the second point. How many 
executives find themselves knee-deep 
in interest tables, multiplication and 
division. It would not be an unusual 
day in the life of a mortgage banker 
to find it necessary to: compute serv- 
ice fees; compute interest in connec- 
tion with loans with reducing 
balances; personally analyze some es- 
crow accounts; determine allocation of 
department costs; determine cost of 
rent for or by square footage; com- 
pute land; 


laneous tasks such as reconciling bank 


cost of and do miscel- 
statements or checking various figures 
received from others during the day. 

What 
with this sometimes weighty load of 
figures? If he doesn’t have a desk-size 
and if he is 
the figures to a 


does a man do when faced 


calculator of his own, 
will take 


figuring machine operator and have 


smart, he 
them done for him. 

Other 
can’t do this. Perhaps the information 
is needed immediately . . . he’s talking 
to a client over the telephone and 
must do them himself. 
the information is confidential for one 
reason or another and he must keep 


times, however, he simply 


Or, possibly 


the statistics to himself. 


result is that, like it 


The obvious 






1301 Main 
Dallas 


or not, the executive these days still 
ends up being a do-it-yourself mathe- 
matician. The executive’s figurework 
may very well be a weak link in an 
otherwise strong and efficient chain. 
Errors made on the executive level are 
difficult to than those 
which further the line 

and are potentially more costly 
because if discovered at all, are pos- 


more trace 


occur down 


sibly too late to correct. 

Assuming a realization of the prob- 
lem of executive calculation and a 
desire to provide a satisfactory solu- 
what machine do chose? 
First requirement: must be desk-size 

and should physically be suitable 
for use in the 


decor. Second requirement: must be 


tion, you 


even most modern 
capable of automatic multiplication 
and division, as well as routine adding 
and subtracting. Third requirement: 
must be simple to operate. Although 
it is desirable for an executive to do 
his own calculations, he shouldn’t be 
distracted by having to master the 
operation of a complicated calculator. 
I might add also a fourth require- 
ment. Though not absolutely essen- 
tial, a 


permanent record of all computations 


printed tape to give a 
is quite handy. 

These specifications narrow the field 
to consideration of a desk-size printing 
calculator. Remarkable advances have 
been made in these machines in recent 
years and units are now on the market 
which fit the requirements for execu- 
tive calculating very well. 
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In Florida 


Florida MBA, along with Texas and 
California, is another local group that 
makes its annual convention a big 
affair This vea 
Ponte Vedra near Jacksonville for the 


to the convention came a 


members went to 


event and 


great Many mortgage people from out- 


side the state, including investors. 
Philip W. Moore. research specialist, 
from Miami, projected the future 


growth of Florida as it is indicated 
scientific studies made by his 
NAHB President Martin Bartling 


spoke on what kind of a house build- 


1960) is 


from 
firm 
ing year the rest of going to 
be—he’s optimistic but with reserva- 
tions, mainly still not enough money 
to do the kind of job that’s needed 
MBA Vice Robert 
told the Florida members of the back- 
that 


the legislative picture on Capitol Hill 


President 


Charpe 


ing and filling has characterized 


since Congress convened 


George C. Dickerson of Jacksonville 
was convention chairman and planned 


and arranged a memorable meeting 


Just as in Texas there was some high 
jinks in Florida at a party where members 
came representing their “supressed desire.” 
Below, left to right, Mr. and Mrs. L. A. 
Hogarth, kneeling, B. D. Cole, Inc., West 
Palm Beach; standing, Edward Warner, 
Aetna Life, Hartford; Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Scott, Mr. and Mrs. L. K. Horn, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. J. Shirk and Mr. and Mrs. Lon 
Worth Crow, Jr., Miami; Mr. and Mrs. 
John A. Gilliland, Jacksonville. 


Center photo, Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. 
King. He's mortgage loan manager, New 
York Life, Atlanta. 


Right photo, winners of the “supressed 
desires’ costume party, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
He’s assistant vice president, 


Which is Mr. and 


V. Denning. 
New York Life, Atlanta. 
which Mrs.? 





New officers of Florida MBA and members of the board of governors are, 
left to right, W. Herbert Speir, president, Commander Mortgage Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla., immediate Howard J. Murphy, 
president, American Title Insurance Company, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; Fred 
W. Crozier, vice president, Bisbee-Baldwin Corporation, Jacksonville; George 
E. Miller, Jr., vice president, Palm Beach Mortgage Company, West Palm 
Beach, secretary and treasurer; L. A. Hogarth, vice president, B. D. Cole, Inc., 
West Palm Beach, president; L. K. Horn, secretary, Lon Worth Crow Com- 
pany, Miami, vice president; D. R. Mead, Jr., vice president, D. R. Mead & 
Dickerson, vice president, Stockton, Whatley, 


past president; vice 


Company, Miami; George C. 
Davin & Company, Jacksonville, second vice president; and Wilson W. Mun- 


nerlyn, executive vice president, Kirbo, Mills & McAlpin, Inc., Jacksonville. 





At the Florida MBA Convention members heard, left to right, Clifford 
C. Boyd, president, Institutional Securities Corp., New York; Philip W. 
Moore, president, First Research Corp., Miami; Martin L. Bartling, president, 
National Association of Home Builders, Washington, D. C. and Robert 
CTharpe, MBA vice president and president, Tharpe & Brooks, Inc., Atlanta. 
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MBA Film Is Showing 
All Over the Nation 


Distribution of the MBA motion 
picture, “The Road to Better Living,” 
during the first six months of this year 
totalled nearly 1,400 bookings before 
clubs, organizations, universities, 
schools and other types of organiza- 
tions widely diversified geographically, 
according to Carey Winston, chairman 
of the MBA Public Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Telecasts approached 100. During 
the summer months organization book- 
ings will slacken while telecasts will 
be increased. This distribution is con- 
sidered most favorable during a six- 
months period —- distribution actually 
got underway only in December, 1959. 

The pattern of showings by mem- 
ber firms continues to follow the same 
trend established in the beginning, 
which is to say that where concerted 
effort has been devoted to distribution, 
the results have been most successful. 
Some member companies and local 
associations purchasing prints have 
arranged for between 15 to as high 
as 85 showings each and these are 
entirely outside the bookings given 
above which were arranged through 
MBA’s professional film distributors. 
Thus, there seems to be no question 
but that the film has reached, and 
will continue to reach, a worthwhile 
and important audience. 


One of the surprising and some- 
what unexpected developments has 
been the good use which member firms 
purchasing prints have made of the 
film as a direct advertising medium 
for their own companies. Conceived, 
planned and produced as an Associa- 
tion and industry effort, many firms 
have shown it with just that objective 
primarily in mind—but have found 
that it has the most favorable adver- 
tising benefits for them. 


Another form of distribution which 
Mr. Winston’s Committee has pur- 
sued vigorously is with contemporary 
organizations, including local real 
estate boards, home builder associa- 
tions, chapters of the Society of Resi- 
dential Appraisers, Institute of Real 
Estate Management, American Insti- 
tute of Real Estate Appraisers and 
Society of Industrial Realtors. These 
groups are excellent audiences for 
telling the. story of the mortgage 














Profiles of People 
at work in MBA 


WILLIS R. BRYANT, of the Bryant-Johnson Mortgage Company 
in San Francisco, was for three decades associated with the American 
Trust Company in that city—from 1928 until his retirement, as a 
vice president, in 1957. For many years a tireless worker in MBA’s 
behalf, he gained recognition first—during the early years of Asso- 
ciation growth on the West Coast—when he took the lead in promot- 
ing membership in MBA at a time when it was not widely represented 
in that area. A pioneer organizer and one of the most active supporters 
of the MBA School of Mortgage Banking, when it 
was first being introduced at Stanford University, he 
has served many times as chairman of the Stanford 
course and has lectured regularly both on the Stan- 
ford campus and at the companion courses at 
Northwestern University. With an A.B. degree from 
the University of Washington in Seattle and as 
author of the well-known college text, Mortgage Lending: Funda- 
mentals and Practices, Willis talents as an educator are widely 
employed and just as widely applauded. He has taught courses in 
real estate financing at the University of California; and he serves, 
too, on the faculties of that institution’s Extension Branch, the Golden 
Gate College and the American Institute of Banking. Active in the 
California MBA, he has served also on many MBA committees. In 
1955 he received this Association’s Distinguished Service Award. 
Literally, a “senior statesman” in the West Coast banking fraternity, 
and a veteran crusader for “professionalism” in the mortgage in- 
dustry, this genial gentleman is this year, again, active on the MBA 
Educational Committee—continuing to serve the industry he loves 
so well and by which he is so highly regarded. 


L. DOUGLAS MEREDITH, executive vice president of the 110- 
year old National Life Insurance Company in Montpelier, Vermont, 
is a man who as a college sophomore read the newspaper market 
pages as a hobby, making theoretical stock and bond transactions on 
paper—and who, some 20 years later, found himself as head of his 
company’s committee on finance and responsible for guiding its multi- 
million dollar investments. With 58 per cent of current assets in 
mortgages, this company—and Meredith, particularly—was one of 
the first investors in the country to make an FHA 
loan, buying to date nearly 80,000, worth $556 
million. A 1926 graduate of Syracuse University 
cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa), he took his 
M.A. there a year later, and in 1933 a Ph.D. at 
Yale. Setting aside an early interest in chemistry, 
he specialized at Syracuse in economics—an interest 
which has become life-long. Once a contributing editorial writer for 
the Burlington Free Press, he has been published extensively in the 
insurance and financial press. In 1947, his book, How to Buy a House, 
headed the list of the ten best volumes published in the realty field that 
year. MBA Convention-goers will recall that in 1958 Doug, on last- 
minute (literally) notice, worked-up and delivered a major Convention 
address, when a scheduled speaker cancelled suddenly. Convention- 
wise, too, he is a familiar figure as the polished “mc” of National 
Life’s traditional “Maple Syrup Breakfast.” Formerly, Vermont's 
commissioner of banking and insurance, he has been active in MBA 
legislative affairs, is a former member of the MBA Board and, this 
year, serves on the MBA Legislative Committee. 
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MBA Ethics Canons and Standards of Practice 


As befits the trade association of an 
industry that has reached the maturity 
of the mortgage industry, MBA now 
has a Ethics and 
Standards of Practices. In the past, a 


new Canons of 
similar set of principles to which all 
MBA members subscribed was in ef- 
fect; but the mort- 
gage industry is largely 


because modern 
a creation of 
the past quarter century, a new set of 
principles and standards of practices 
was prepared. It has been in prepara- 
a vear by a com- 
mittee headed by Carton S. Stallard 


of Elizabeth, N 4 


tion for more than 


and included 


Byron T. Shutz, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; C. C,. Cameron, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Alvin E. Soniat, Fort Worth 
and Oliver M. Walker, Washington, 
dD. C 


The Canons and the Standards of 
Practices have been published on heavy 
buff paper, with color, size 245g” deep 
by l +” Members are 


wide offered 


ROAD TO BETTER LIVING 


Continued from page 4, 
banker’s Per- 
sonal letters directed to their chapier 


Winston 


sulted in a most representative show- 


role in the economy 


have re- 


presidents by Mr 


ing of the film all over the country. 


Prints of the film are still available 
at the regular price of $150 each and 
make a better and 


members cannot 


more economical investment in ad- 
vertising than to purchase a print. The 
$150 expenditure, if spent for news- 
paper display space, or for television 
would very 


a print of the film 


or radio time, 
little 


can be used time and time again and 


represent 
impact but 
with it the audience can be far more 
selective than would be possible in 
a mass media 

you 


If you like 


need do is process the coupon below. 


would a print all 


FILM ORDER BLANK 


Department of Public Relations, 
Mortgage Bankers Association 
lil West Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


Please send me prints of the 
film, “The Read to Better Living,”’ at $150 
per print My check payable to MBA is 
attached 
Name Tithk 
Street 
City Zone State 
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the opportunity to purchase these, 
unframed, at $4.50 or attractively 
framed under glass at $9.50. The 
member’s name is hand-lettered at the 
bottom of the scroll. The document 
will make an attractive addition to 
any mortgage office and certainly it 
is to the advantage of every MBA 
member to have one prominently dis- 
played in his office. The principles 
reflect the high standards of ethical 
conduct which are fully representative 
of the modern mortgage industry and 
is also another way in which MBA 
members can be identified with the 
national trade group representing thei 


industry. 


>» HOUSE MARKET: Today’s po- 


tential home buyers—more selective 
and increasingly concerned with value 

have a wider choice in the variety 
and price range of existing houses for 


sale today than a vear ago, NAREB’s 


survey shows. 


While the survey disclosed that on 


a national basis buyer demand for 
houses is about the same now as it 
was a vear ago, it revealed widely 


differing estimates of demand in spe- 
cific areas. With respect to new homes, 
27 per cent of the replies said that 
demand was up moderately compared 
to a year ago, while 28 per cent re- 
ported it to be somewhat lower. For 
existing homes, demand was described 


as moderately higher in 29 per cent 
of the areas, and as moderately lower 
in 30 per cent. 

“Where demand was down,” the 
survey said, “the condition was often 
attributable to the higher monthly 
payment caused by increased interest 
rates and in some instances by the 
shorter term required by some lending 
institutions. Price consciousness, or an 
inclination to pause and shop a little 
longer, were reasons given for a mod- 
erate decline in demand in some 
areas.” 

In general, cities in which demand 
is up are characterized by industrial 
growth and a steady increase in popu- 
lation, and some are communities with 
a heavy concentration of high income 
families. 

A continuation of the trend toward 
residential up-grading was noted on 
the part of families who have pre- 
viously owned one or more homes. 

Such persons, the report observes, 
“are sophisticated purchasers” who 
know what they want and the price 
they are willing to pay. Many of them 
choose large existing homes in well- 
established neighborhoods with base- 
ments, dining rooms, and _ two-cat 
garages. Once they find such a resi- 
dence, many of them investigate the 
cost of renovation, including built-in 
appliances and modern heating and 
cooling systems. 


(Continued on page 52) 


MORTGAGE FINANCING 


FHA— 
VA— 
Conventional— 


Capehart— 


NATIONWIDE BROKERAGE— 





REED & BISCO ASSOCIATES 


554 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 »° 


Circle 5-2115 


Inquiries invited 
TWX NY-1-5341 


PENSION FUNDS 
Continued from page 29 


approaches present themselves, of 
course. One way to do it—and those 
who have done so, successfully, feel 
it is the practical approach—is for the 
mortgage banker to work through his 
bank. While the mortgage banker 
originates and services the loans, the 
bank provides the vehicle through 
which can be handled the “mechan- 
ics’—thus relieving the fund of the 
procedural detail, the record keeping 
and the paper work involved. 

One mortgage banker whose total 
pension fund investment is handled 
through his bank points up the fact 
that a bank with sufficient volume can 
do this at fees which are advantageous 
to any mortgage investment program 
—at fees which make such a program 
actually attractive. With a bank act- 
ing as intermediate fiduciary, the fund 
benefits from the same judgment and 
skilled handling which the bank 
would exercise as a matter of course 
in the investment of its own capital 
in the same area. 


Our case study shows 
many approaches possible 


A mortgage-minded bank, so claim 
those for whom this operational ap- 
proach has proved successful, is in a 
better position to “sell” a fund—than 
is a mortgage banker; and the com- 
bination of mortgage banker working 
with Ais banker introduces a desired 
stability. 
trary viewpoint 


Of course, there is a con- 
there are those mort- 
gage bankers who feel that a pension 
fund, if it wants to set its price high, 
is defeating purpose in working 
through a bank. They, of course, are 
advocates of the direct correspondent 
relationship between mortgage banker 
and fund—and, usually, for the very 
obvious reason that for them it has 
proved a successful, working arrange- 


its 


ment. 


But, as shown in the case histories 
cited here, there are many approaches 
possible and, certainly, there are ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to each. 
It depends strictly on viewpoint, on 
the attitude and adaptability of the 
fund, on the flexibility of the mort- 
gage banker’s operation, on the mar- 
ket at any given time many 
things. What is workable in one in- 


on so 


stance may not be workable in an- 
other. In placing mortgages with a 
fund, each mortgage banker must 
work out his own approach, his own 
modus operandus; and that which 
functions best, in each case, is it. The 
important thing is to sell the fund! 


If a mortgage banker is to achieve 
results in this field he must, first, 
firmly establish the confidence of the 
investor in his reputation and in his 
ability to perform and to service. He 
must, except in those cases where the 
investor is already a knowledgeable 
purchaser, not only be able to sell the 
idea of mortgages as 2 good invest- 
ment, but he must also be able to ad- 
vise and to assist in the methods of 
selection and accounting; the latter 
problem, particularly, presenting a 
real challenge to his ingenuity. He 
must, in any case, lay the ground 
work carefully before any new account 
can be consummated—and, most es- 
sentially, he must have a thorough 
understanding of a trustee’s position 
and problems. 

Pension funds are developing so fast 
and in such amounts that 
many have not even, as yet, developed 
a definite investment program or pat- 
tern. They will, in the months and 
years immediately ahead—and as their 
assets continue to casting 
about for new and diversified invest- 
ment outlets. 


terrific 


soar—be 


For the mortgage banker alert to 
opportunity—there will be oppor- 
tunity, a-plenty! There is opportunity 

right now! 

But it will not materialize on its 
own. Wishful waiting will not bring 
it to pass. There are no magic lamps 
to be rubbed, no secret formulas, no 
“open Sesame” to turn the trick. 
Upon each individual mortgage bank- 
er’s own hard work and constant ef- 
forts will hinge success or failure. 


It all depends on YOU! 


Editor’s note: Not all areas of this 
subject, of course, could be covered 
in this one article—union funds, for 
example, and the part they play in 
home loan investment; ICM (which 
today is doing as much as any other 
investor except perhaps Metropolitan 
and Prudential, and which, of course, 
is not as big as FNMA), Instlcorp and 
MCA, devices developed to make 
mortgages more palatable to those 
investors not equipped to operate and 
handle all the details of mortgage loan 
operation and which, in the latter two 
cases, are attempts in effect to work 
a metamorphosis by turning mortgages 
into debentures; certain “ap- 
proaches” about to be inaugurated by 
various MBA members. These—and 
other aspects—will be examined fully 
in a second article to follow next 
month. 


neu 





Second Wind 


Eighteen years ago we first pub- 
lished “Financial Compound 
Interest & Annuity Tables”. It 
was the largest collection of 
basic annuity tables, and aided 
by a beautiful series of ex- 
amples of use, it found a legion 
of friends and admirers. 

The original edition had inter- 
vals of 4% in rates between 
1% and 7%, which was one of 


?¢ 


its strong points. Today with 
rates being split finer, we an- 
nounce a new 2nd Edition, 
with every odd \% rate inserted 
between 1% and 57% %; and it 
now goes up to 25% interest, 
for your amazement. New Edi- 
tion now ready and a bargain 
at $15. 


Send for publication +176. 


FINANCIAL PuBLISHING COMPANY 


82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


PURVEYORS OF THE 


KEnmore 6-1827 


CALCULATED WORD 
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PROSPECTS FOR BUILDING 


1960 building will add up to a good year but not—as we 


have come to expect—a bigger one than the year before, 


says the country’s foremost housing economist before the 
U.S. Chamber’s Conference on the Business Outlook. 


XPENDITURES for 
1960 
pected to come close to the amount 
1959. 


new con- 


struction in can be ex- 
reached in 


For the 


year, 


this 
however, total expenditures are 


first five months of 


2 per cent behind the same period last 
year. The drag is concentrated in new 
private dwellings, which are now 10 
per cent behind last year’s record 


dollar 


construction as 


volume, and in government 
a whole, which is off 
cent 

At the end of 


this 


11 per 
May, 


and 


the 
last in 


gap be- 
tween yeal new 
dwelling expenditures was still widen- 
to note that 
the comparison is made against the 


most active period of 1959. After May 


ing; but it is important 


the rate of spending consistently fell. 
Because of this situation, and because 
of the 


housing 


improving volume of new 


starts, we may confidently 
expect a narrowing and probably a 
closing of the gap as the year nears 
its end 

Aside from this element, new pri- 
moving ahead 
Activity in the 


housekeeping residential category, con- 


vate construction is 


satisfactorily. non- 
sisting of hotels, motels and dormi- 
tories, is now 21 per cent ahead of a 
year ago. Non-residential building as 
a whole is 17 per cent ahead. Within 
this group, industrial building has a 


booming advance of 34 per cent—a 


striking reversal of the 16 per cent 
drop in expenditures during 1959. 
Commercial building, with a more 
modest gain of 10 per cent, is also 


ahead of its 1959 record 


Gains in the other areas of private 
non-residential building are also im- 
pressive. Religious building and 
recreational building are maintaining 


about the same strong rates of growth 


that they did in 1959; while educa- 
tional and hospital building have both 
turned last year’s minuses into this 


year’s moderate pluses. 
Although there will be some shift- 


ing in ratios as the year proceeds, 
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By MILES L. COLEAN 


the outcome for non-residential build- 
ing as a whole should be a substantial 
improvement over 1959. In December 
of last year, I ventured the view that 
this improvement would amount to 
15.5 per cent, compared to the gain 
so far this year of 17 per cent. I now 
feel sure that the forecast figure will 
be reached and it may be slightly 
exe eeded. 

Outside the private categories men- 
tioned, farm construction, as may be 
expected from trends in farm income, 
is in a slump, but the evidence is that 
the slump is less than was expected. 
Privately owned public utility con- 
struction is showing steadily gaining 
strength and should end the year 5 
per cent to 6 per cent ahead of last 
year’s volume of activity. 


Government construction activity 
in 1960 was not assumed to show 
much if any increase over that of 


1959; but a slump of the proportions 
so far indicated was certainly not ex- 
areas of weak- 


pected. The greatest 


ness are in: 

> Military construction, now off 28 
per cent with no suggestion of im- 
provement; 

>» Educational building, which, al- 
though down 5 per cent from 1959 
and thus apparently repeating its 
dreary 1959 performance, now shows 
a faint sign of a pick-up; 

> Highway construction, which now 
promises to turn a_first-five-months 
drop of 13 per cent into a slight plus 
for the year as a whole. 

Aside from these classifications and 
public housing, in which a heavy drop 
of 38 per cent will probably be only 
slightly moderated, all other areas of 
government work are showing gains. 
Work in atomic energy has advanced 
10 per administrative build- 
ing construction, though now lagging, 
is definitely on an upturn; sewer and 
advancing; 


cent; 


water work is regularly 
public service construction, which was 
expected to slump following the com- 
pletion of the Seaway, has developed 


a lead of 15 per cent over the first 
five months of 1959. 

I believe that we should expect a 
steady increase in the rate of expendi- 
tures for government construction 
work from here out. With the prospec- 
tive increase in outlays for schools and 
highways and the continuance of the 
already strong gains elsewhere, the 
present difference from last 
volume will certainly decrease. I 
doubt now, however, that the advance 
can be sufficient to bring the total for 
this year up to the level reached in 
1959. Rather, the probability is for a 
year-to-year drop of around 5 per 
cent. This would put prospective gov- 
ernment outlays for the year at around 
$15.4 billion. 

The translation of this year’s pri- 
vate construction performance into 
dollar figures involves some special 
difficulties because of the improve- 
ments that have been made by the 
Bureau of the Census in the methods 
of estimating the number of new 
family dwelling units The 
revised figures, which have just re- 
cently been published, indicate that, 
instead of the 1,342,800 private non- 
farm dwelling starts previously esti- 
mated for 1959, the figure should have 
been 1,494,500. Besides this we now 
have an estimate of 22,000 new farm 
dwelling units, which previously had 
not been actually counted, but for 
which an estimate included in 
calculating the dollar volume of farm 
construction. 

The task of estimating the difference 
in value of construction put in place 
that this total of 151,700 additional 
non-farm starts will produce is still 
before the Census. My very rough 
guess pending the official revision of 
the figures is that, for 1959, the ad- 
ditional amount will come to around 
$2 billion. If this is anywhere nearly 
correct, then last year’s expenditures 
for new private non-farm dwellings 
were around $19.1 billion instead of 
the $17.1 billion previously estimated 
and total 
penditures in the neighborhood of 
$40.3 billion instead of $38.3 billion. 
Adding the 1959 estimate for govern- 
ment outlays, we get a revised year’s 
total of $56.3 billion. 

In short, the construction industry 
in 1960 will have a good year, al- 
though not, as we have become ac- 
customed to, a better one than the 
year preceding. 


, 
years 


started. 


was 


private construction ex- 


People : 


Ivan C. Peck has joined the Hono- 
lulu Trust Company in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, as mortgage officer and also 
has been named loan officer for the 
Hawaii Thrift and 
Loan Company in 
that City. 

Peck came to 
Colorado in 1952 
and was elected 
president of Inglis 
Mortgage Com- 
pany and Inglis 
Agency of Colo- 
rado, Inc., Colo- 
rado Springs. He 
was also assistant secretary and direc- 
tor of the Majestic Mortgage Com- 
pany in 1958, a director of Midwest- 
ern Financial Corporation since its 
establishment in 1958. He has been 
chairman of the board and president 
of the Home Security Industrial Bank. 

He has been a director of NAREB 
since 1959, and is vice president of 
the Colorado Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. He is a member of 
MBA’s Research Committee and is 
active on other committees in the or- 
ganization. 





Ivan Peck 


Percy Wilson Mortgage and Fi- 
nance Corporation, Chicago, has 
opened a Research Department to 
conduct economic studies of shopping 
centers, supermarkets and other com- 
mercial properties for which the firm 
arranges financing. Albert C. Hanna, 
economic consultant and attorney, has 
been named to head the new division. 


Two Chicago mortgage firms, Mc- 
Elvain Mortgage Company and Ward 
Farnsworth & Co. have consolidated 
under the name of McElvain Mort- 
gage Co. The real estate manage- 
ment division of Ward Farnsworth 
has been taken over by another com- 
pany. 

H. Hoyt Thompson and George 
McHenry, president and vice presi- 
dent respectively of Ward Farnsworth, 
became associated with the McElvain 


: Events 
: Places : 


firm in executive capacities, Thomp- 
son as vice president and a director. 
George Cameron, formerly head of 
the Ward Farnsworth management 
division, became associated with Lang, 


Weise & Cella. 


Merrimack River Savings Bank in 
Lowell, Mass. and the Lowell Five 
Cent Savings Bank in that City have 
merged to form a single institution 
under Lowell’s name. The bank oper- 
ates four offices. 


Howard H. Hixon has been named 
to the newly created post of manager 
of the real estate mortgage loan de- 
partment of Winters National Bank 
and Trust Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Mr. Hixon was formerly with the 
Kissell Company in Columbus and is 
a member of MBA’s Servicing Com- 
mittee. 


Lawrence A. Epter & Associates, 
Inc. of New York recently devised an 
unique investment idea by creating 
The Mortgage-of-the-Month Plan 
aimed at providing a program of sys- 
tematic investments by institutions. 


Burl L. Garrison, executive vice 
president of Modern Servicing, Inc., 
University City, St. Louis, has been 
elected president of the St. Louis 
Chapter of the Society of Residential 


Appraisers. 


Neal MacGiehan, recently vice 
president of Colonial Mortgage Com- 
pany, Inc., Fort Wayne, Indiana, has 
become president of a newly-organ- 
ized company in that city, Royal 
Homes, Inc., which will distribute a 
complete line of prefabricated houses. 
Mr. MacGiehan was formerly with 
HHFA and the Building Research In- 
stitute and is the several 
books on FHA and 
nancing published by the federal 
agency and the Home Manufacturers 


author of 
construction fi- 


2 pe 





Association. Associated with him in 
the new venture are C. R. Welch and 
Stephen L. DeWald. 


Bernie R. Sanders has joined Glenn 
Justice Mortgage Company, Inc. as 
vice president in charge of the San 
Antonio office. He was formerly with 
the Flynn Investment Company and 
later executive vice president of 
Cloud Mortgage Company in Temple, 
Texas. 


Raymond T. O'Keefe, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the real estate and 
mortgage loan department of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, 
has been elected a director of Home 
Title Guaranty Company, New York. 
Mr. O’Keefe is also a director of 
Mortgage Facilities Corporation and 
County Dollar Corporation and a 
director and treasurer of the New 
York State’s Limited Profit 
Housing Mortgage Corporation. 


new 


James J. Corcoran was elected an 
assistant vice president in the real 
estate and mortgage department of 
North Side Savings Bank, New York. 
A World War II Navy veteran, Mr. 
Corcoran is a member of the Mort- 
gage and Real Estate Forum of the 
State Savings Banks Association. 


Charles Halperin has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president of 
Community Funding Corporation, 
mortgage servicing organization and 
subsidiary of J. Halperin & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


Martin Phillips has been appointed 
production manager of Hinton & 
Locke, Inc., Dallas, Charles F. Hin- 
ton, Jr., president, announced. Phillips 
formerly was with the Southwest of- 
fice of the Lawyers Title Insurance 
Corporation. 
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has been 


Peter M. Lynch, Jr. 


elected executive vice president of D 


L.. Stokes & Company, Inc., Atlanta, 
Florence N. Stokes, president, an- 
nounced. Lynch 


has been with the 
Stokes organiza- 
tion 1949 
and was formerly 


since 
serving as vice 
president in 
mort- 

He 
holds degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts 
Doctor of 
Laws He is 
ilso on the board of the Stokes Com- 
pany, a the At- 
lanta MBA, a member of the Georgia 
member of the 


Estate 


charge of 


gage loans 





Peter M. Lynch, Jr. 


and 


from Emory University 


vice president of 


Bar Association, and 


American Institute of Real 


Appraisers 

Lowell Chamberlain has _ joned 
Bryant-Johnson Mortgage Company, 
Inc., San ap- 
and manager of the commer- 
cial and He 
graduated from Harvard College and 
Stanford School 


and for the past five years was an ap- 


Francisco, as chief 
praiset 
division. 


industrial loan 


University Business 
praiser and mortgage loan representa- 
tive with Equitable Life in San Fran- 


cisco 


American Title Insurance Company, 
Miami has acquired controlling in- 
terest in the Columbia Title Insurance 
Company and the Real Estate Title 
Insurance Company, both of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The District of 


Columbia companies are among the 


two 


oldest title companies in the country, 
1881. Op- 


erations, which have been conducted 


having been organized in 


on a joint basis, cover the District of 
Columbia and the surrounding coun- 
ties of Marvland and Virginia 


HOUSE MARKET 
Continued from pag 18 


“Often the demand for used homes 
is based on the hope of finding existing 
a mortgage carrying a rate 
that 


owner,” 


hinancing 


the current market can 
the the 


“Respondents in all re- 


below 
be assumed by new 
report Says 
gions commented on the general lack 
of mortgage financing and the degree 
of market expansion expected if mort- 
rates ease.” 


race 
gage 
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New Members in MBA 


ARIZONA, Prescott: George J. 


Lentz. 


ARKANSAS, Fort Smith: Republic 
Investment Company of Arkansas, 
George D. Carney, president 


CALIFORNIA, Oakland: Central 
Valley National Bank, Thomas J. For- 
rest, vice president; San 
Francisco: California Pacific Title In- 
surance Company, John J. Eagan, 
executive vice president. 


assistant 


FLORIDA, Orlando: McCaughan 
Mortgage Company, Inc., Frank R. 
Kessel, manager; Mc- 
Caughan Mortgage Company, Inc., 
Ola Sanders, Jr., branch manager. 


Sarasota: 


GEORGIA, Atlanta: Coastal States 
Life Insurance Company, Albert C. 
Kline, vice president. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell: The 
Lowell Five Cent Savings Bank, Ed- 
ward N. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit: Edward 
Henkel Realty Company, Edward 
Henkel, Jr., vice president; Flint: 
Genesee Merchants Bank & Trust Co.., 
Stuart Ballou, vice president. 


Lamson, treasurer. 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul: Muske- 
lansey Company, R. J. Tansey, vice 
president-secretary. 

NEW MEXICO, Roswell: Roswell 
State Bank, Wm. K. Cleghorn, man- 
ager, mortgage loans. 





Obituaries 





W. W. Beal, chairman of Iowa 
Securities Company of Waterloo, Iowa 
and one of the pioneer mortgage 
bankers of the Midwest, passed away 
June 12. 


SE RR TE 
WANTED 


Experienced manager for large 
& growing 1-Family home 
mortgage servicing dept. in 
Vew York. Take complete 
charge. Excellent salary. Un- 
limited opportunity. Inquiries 
confidential. Send full résumé: 


Box L 902, 2 W. 45 St. N.Y. 36, Rm. 607 
aa 


PUERTO RICO, Santurce: Puerto 
Rico Bank For Cooperatives (Govern- 
ment Agency), Jose Arroyo-Riestra, 


president. 





PERSONNEL 


AND BUSINESS NEEDS 


In answering advertisements in this column, 
address letters to box number shown in care of 
The Mortgage Banker, 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 











Young executive, 12 years’ experience large 
insurance company. Income loan special- 
ist. Master's degree. Wants to relocate 
Southwest with investor or correspondent. 
Write Box 667. 


Excellent opportunity for young man in 
large, fast growing mortgage banking firm 
covering Washington, D. C., Maryland and 
Northern Virginia. Please state age, edu- 
cational background, previous experience 
and salary desired. Prefer applicant ex- 
perienced in residential mortgage business. 
Military obligation must have been ful- 
filled. Enclose photograph. Reply Box 668. 


SALE 2 Underwood Elliot Fisher 12- 
counter Bookkeeping Machines. Must sell 
due to conversion to IBM. Need space 
No reasonable offer refused. Write Box 669. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 
MORTGAGE DEPARTMENT 


Old, well-established outlying mortgage 
firm has opening for college trained re- 
sponsible assistant to mortgage manager. 
Must be familiar with payouts, loan clos- 
ing, sales and solicitation. Ability to 
organize and accept responsibility a pre- 
requisite. Earnings up to $15,000 possible, 
commensurate with ability. Potential for 
growth unlimited. Age level desired, 30-40. 
Forward résumé stating qualifications and 
professional objectives to Box 670 for con- 
fidential interview. 


Mortgage loan man with diversified experi- 
ence on management level. Good educa- 
tional background plus excellent references. 
Seeking permanent affiliation with midwest 
mortgage banking or Insurance Company. 
Write Box 671. 


MORTGAGE LOAN OFFICER (or assist- 
ant in sizable organization). MUST RE- 
TURN TO SOUTHWEST FOR FAMILY 
REASONS. Age 29, 4 years experience 
handling FHA, VA and MGIC insured- 
conventional loans. Present salary $7,500 
plus commission. Information available 
from C. W. Smith, Mortgage Guaranty 
Insurance Corporation, 606 West Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


Experienced servicing and accounting su- 
pervisor with IBM system and procedure 
experience available. Write Box 672. 


Mortgage Loan Servicing Manager/Ac- 
countant. Age 30, single, six years heavy 
experience, fully familiar with servicing, 


construction loans, insurance. Desires po- 
sition offering opportunity and _ responsi- 
bility. Prefer location Southern states 


Available immediately. Write Box 673. 


iihtnr ca ne 


be ie tine 


tips Tabs pags a 





Minnesota Title means 


IMMEDIATE ATTENTION: 





— 
Woauarever the request, it receives im- 


mediate attention the moment it is received 
in an office of Minnesota Title. Mortgage 
lenders throughout the nation expect this 
swift, consistent service; we see that they 
get it. 

We know from experience (a half-century 
of it) that your operations require close, effi- 
cient cooperation from your title company. 
Our title specialists are well equipped to ful- 
fill your qualifications. 

Have your nearby Minnesota Title rep- 
resentative demonstrate our “Immediate 
Attention” policy to you or write our 
Minneapolis office. 
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since 1861... 


eliminating the slow-downs of title tie-ups 


Surest way to avoid title troubles in mortgage 
transfers is a Kansas City Title Insurance Company 
policy. 

With title insurance, you cut right through the 
delays and inconvenience of title uncertainties. You 
get speedier, more profitable mortgage transfers. And 
your customer gets guaranteed protection against title 
losses due to prior title defects. 

For complete title service, call your Kansas City 
Title agent. 


fansas City Pll 
erance Conpany 


Licensed in the following states: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, N. Caro- 
lina, Ohio, S. Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ming, and the District of Columbia. 


Branch Offices: 

Baltimore, Maryland, 210 N. Calvert St. 

Little Rock, Arkansas, 214 Louisiana St. 

Nashville, Tennessee, S.W. Corner 3rd & 
Union St. 

Jackson, Miss., 201 Medical Bidg., 518 
E. Capitol St. 

Denver, Colo., 407 Columbine Bidg., 
1845 Sherman St. 

Greensboro, N. C., 317-18 Southeastern 
Building. 

Directory of Agencies furnished on request. 
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